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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist ublishin House 
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178 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
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MINISTERS HOLD RETREAT AT 
TURKEY RUN 


Twenty Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers from Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
spent two full days together at Turkey 
Run, Ind., the week following Easter. 
Several of those attending came Monday 
afternoon, spending the extra time in 
visiting, eating, resting and in taking in 
the interesting places in the park. 

Devotions were conducted on Tues- 
day by Dr. George Cross Baner, of Ohio, 
and on Wednesday by Rev. Carl Olson, 
also of Ohio. Round table discussions 
were led by Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt on 
“The Minister and the Social Issues,’ by 
Dr. L. Ward Brigham, on “‘Focal Points in 
Pastoral Relations,’ by Dr. W. H. Mac- 
pherson on ‘‘Books and Their Uses,”’ and 
by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott on ‘Deepening 
the Minister’s Inner Life.’’ All of these 
subjects were helpfully and enthusias- 
tically discussed by every one present. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams, acting as chair- 
man, appointed a committee to make 
plans for the continuance of the conference. 
The committee recommended that the 
meeting be continued next year and that 
the Unitarians be invited to join with us 
and share the program equally. The com- 
mittee also recommended that ministers 
of both denominations from all Mid- 
West states be invited to join. Turkey 
Run was selected for the next meeting, 
which will be held at the same time next 
year, A committee of five was chosen to 
direct the plans of the group for the coming 
year. Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, In- 
diana, was chosen chairman. Other mem- 
bers are Dr. W. H. Macpherson, Illinois, 
and Rey. Harriet Druley, Ohio, Univer- 
salists; Dr. Lon Ray Call, Illinois, and Dr. 
J. Brogden, also of Illinois, Unitarians. 
Miss Druley was made secretary. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
Ferry Beach, August 3-9 


Supplementing the statements of the 
preliminary announcement it is now pos- 
sible to add certain definite statements 
about the work of this Institute. 

Courses: 

(1) An introduction to world conditions 
of the present time. 

(2) The causes and cure of wars. 
bilization of forces in world peace. 

(3) Round Table: Revision of the 
treaties, minorities, Russia, the Asiatic 
questions, American questions. 

The first course is intended to present 
the basic facts of the present and the events 
leading up to them. Much emphasis will 
be placed upon the sources and authorities 
available for the study of these facts. The 
second course is designed to familiarize 
the student with the forces now working 
to secure world peace and to bring out 
practical ways of protecting the world 
against war. Much emphasis will be 
placed upon the machinery now extant 


Mo- 


and upon possible ways of making that 
machinery work effectively. The Round 
Table discussions will emphasize still more 
than the first course the material available 
for the study of present conditions. This 
material will be considered critically, 
though constructively, and the well- 
reasoned opinions of all sides will have due 
consideration. 

The first and third courses will be in 
charge of Dr. Arthur I. Andrews, one- 
time professor of Diplomacy at the Uni- 
versity of Prague and later lecturer at Sofia 
and Cluj. Professor Andrews’ latest con- 
nection in America was with the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, although he has taught 
at Tufts College, at Boston University 
and at Harvard. 

Registration will begin on Saturday, 
Aug. 3, at 2 0’clock. On Saturday evening 
there will be the usual Get-Together party. 

On Sunday morning the service in the 
Grove will be in charge of Dr. Louis Craig 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and on Sunday evening 
Dr. Herbert E. Benton of Philadelphia is 
to conduct the service which will be con- 
sidered the formal opening of the Institute. 
Dr. Benton, chairman of the Committee 
on International Relations, announces that 
the committee will sponsor this Institute 
and support it to the utmost of its 
power. 

Other announcements, including that 
of the instructor in the second course, will 
be given in the “‘Ferry Beacher’’ issued 
soon after the first of May. 

Those who wish credit for work in these 
courses will be supplied with a certificate 
by the dean at the end of the Institute. 

Each student will be charged the In- 
stitute fee of $1.00. In addition all who 
register must be members of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, for which the an- 
nual fee is also $1.00. 

It is earnestly requested that those who 
have any interest in this Institute will 
write as soon as possible either to the dean, 
68 Gray St., Arlington, Mass., or to Robert 
F. Needham, 10 Winthrop Rd., Arlington, 
Mass. This early notice from those who 
intend to register will help very much in 
making the first meeting of this Institute 
a complete success. 

Arthur I. Andrews, Dean. 


Library 


A collection of books, documents, 
periodicals, newspapers, etc., will be avail- 
able in a specially selected room at the 
Quillen. This material may be consulted 
at certain hours during the day, and may 
be taken to rooms if desired after proper 
record is made. The main purpose of as- 
sembling this material is to make it pos- 
sible for all who desire to get acquainted 
with the best on every subject. It will be 
discussed in the groups (if formed) and in 
the Round Tables. 

Tentative Library hours: 8-8.380, 12- 
12.30, 1.80-2.30 and perhaps 7-8. These 
hours may be extended if the need arises. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND OTHER NATIONS 


HE President spoke out sharply and emphatically 
about the publication of testimony before the 
House military affairs committee by two high 

army Officers which envisaged war with England and 
other friendly nations. 

In appraising the incident we need to remember 
that general staff men in both the army and navy al- 
ways are planning for war. That is part of their 
business. Always they are working on plans for war 
with nations supposed to be hostile to us, and with 
nations supposed to be our closest friends. 

This accounts for their mental processes when 
dealing with everything. They live, breathe, eat, sleep, 
in the atmosphere of war. They do not develop any 
mental faculties which contemplate peace. We are 
not saying that plans ought not to be made and stuck 
into pigeonholes in the army war college. We merely 
explain why there can be found gentlemen apparently 
normal who can solemnly testify to the importance of 

an airplane base on the Canadian boundary line, and 
make plans to seize Newfoundland, St. Thomas and 
other islands off the coast. Of course England, France, 
Germany, and Japan have gentlemen engaged in the 
same noble life work. 

There is nothing new about the plans or the testi- 
mony. What is new is letting it leak out, and the 
rebuke of the President to those who did let it leak out. 

Probably one good result will come. We are 
not likely to put an airplane base on the Canadian 
line, which we have left unfortified for over a hundred 
years, and lie about it, calling it a commercial base. 
That wil! be a gain. 

As for Mr. Roosevelt, we hope that he will speak 
out in a forthright way about the need of a World 
Court, about the importance of planning for peace, 
about the folly of huge armaments, American or Ger- 
man, about the wickedness of propaganda which stirs 
up bad feeling, whether with Japan or England, about 
the stupidity of throwing our fleet far out into the 
Pacific on war maneuvers, and about war profiteers 
and war lobbyists. 

All that “those churchman want,” Mr. President, 
is to have you live up to your own true Christian ideal- 
ism and your own sound philosophy of the good neigh- 
bor. They want you to go on holding down the crazy 
men in the army and navy and on the military and 
naval affairs committees. 


They—that is the vast majority of them—are not 
demanding scrapping or crippling the army and 
navy. They are simply requesting that the naval and 
military tail shall not try to wag our friendly civilian 
dog. 

* * 
BETTER CONVENTIONS 

ONVENTION officials and committees are asking 

laymen and ministers for ideas to make our 

conventions more useful. Too often they reply 
with plans utterly unpracticable, and it may well be 
that our suggestions will have to be put into that 
category. In short they are: fewer sessions, fewer 
speakers, more time for sight-seeing, and a broader 
range of topics. 

Most of us have at last got by the point where 
we think that our conventions can and ought to pass 
some great resolution which will work wonders in our 
Zion, or adopt a panacea for non-attendance at church 
and failing churches. 

We gladly commend all discussion of business 
which will make our churches systematic and business- 
like in local affairs and in their relations with one 
another. And we have no apology to make for dis- 
cussion of finances or other matters intended to help 
our general work. But we are sure that there are no 
panaceas worth the paper they are written on— 
either for nations or for churches. 

There is an enormous body of material which 
comes within the scope of religion. In fact, according ~ 
to the Universalist idea, there is nothing that relates 
to the development of man which does not have its 
religious side. Might we not profitably spend more 
time at conventions getting into touch with this ma- 
terial? If, for example, we have a convention in 
Washington, why should we find it necessary to sit in 
a hall morning, afternoon and evening to hear speeches, 
while Mount Vernon, the Capitol, the Washington 
Monument, the Lincoln museum and Lincoln Me- 
morial, the Congressional Library, the new Supreme 
Court building, and countless parks are calling to us? 

We do not disparage speeches. Once in a while 
we hear one that is worth waiting for. It gives us a 
new vision. It sends us away with new courage. But 
the curse of conventions is too many speeches. We 
admit that our view may be affected by our vocation. 
We get tired reporting. And we admit also that the 
thirst of genuine old-fashioned convention habitues 
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for more talk never seems slaked, but we here record 
the way that it strikes us. We believe that conven- 
tions in the future will be broken up into small con- 
ference groups, where there will be fewer set speeches 
and more extempore discussion. There will be more 
exhibits, and they will be set in the center and not 
relegated to the furnace room. The exhibits will not 
be left to display themselves, but trained people will 
tell about them and meet inquiring minds with sym- 
pathy and help. Perhaps panel discussions will come 
into more general use. They are absolutely no good 
without the right people taking part, but the right 
people can be found. 

Perhaps some new and interesting figure will come 
over the horizon by the time of the Washington con- 
vention. Perhaps he will be a specialist in some forms 
of religious work with young people. Perhaps some of 
our organizations can secure his services. 

In any event there are limitless possibilities for 
the State and General Conventions this year, next 
year, and in years to come. 

* x 


A FLARE-BACK TO MEDIEVALISM 


HE Bible is too sacred and precious a volume to 
be used as a ticket of admission to a mass meet- 
ing, or as a theological club with which to lam- 

baste one’s theological enemies. Such a desecration 
took place at what the sponsors called a Bible Demon- 
stration held at the Boston Garden in the city of 
Boston, on April 29. 

By vote, in which Bibles were held up as ballots, 
the manifesto of the Providence Bible Institute, a 
fundamentalist organization, was adopted. 

“The one and final authority for faith and con- 
duct,” is what the manifesto proclaimed the Bible to 
be. Various speakers asserted that its one great claim 
to authority is its record of the redemptive scheme in 
which they personally believe. In short, the oldest 


blood theology, the oldest theories of infallibility, the | 


oldest teaching of literal interpretation, were held up 
as ideals for sixteen thousand people, and this was 
precisely the object of the meeting. 

Nobody can question the right of any group of 
men or women to sponsor such things. And certainly 
nobody can reflect unmoved on the spectacle of 
the thousands coming with Bibles dear to them, hal- 
lowed by association with their parents, consecrated 
by use in their homes. But when so much can be said 
for the Bible, when the truth about it is so thrilling 
and inspiring, we marvel at the spectacle of intelligent 
men casting their intelligence overboard and beating 
the ancient theological tom-toms. 

How our race got the Bible, how men fought, 
bled and died for faith, how other men told the story, 
how succeeding generations saved the story and handed 
it on, is a part of our greatest history, and it is a dif- 
ferent story for each one of the sixty-six books of the 
Bible. Compared with it the story of God holding 
men’s pens or tracing words with His finger on tables 
of stone is infantile. There is a high and noble sense 
in which men can speak of the authenticity, integrity 
and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, but that is not 
the sense in which the words were used by the movers 
of the resolutions. They said in substance: ‘Take this 


as divinely and infallibly inspired and take our theol- 
ogy with it, or you are an enemy of the old book of 
your fathers and mothers.” 

The whole thing was an appeal to mass emotion, 
it was playing on the tenderest feelings of the heart, 
and in countless lives it set back the coming of the day 
when the mighty religious truths in the Bible can be 
made clear and its true authority established. 

* > 
TRAINING IN UNIVERSALISM 


N the endeavor to make his church school class 
acquainted with the forms and beliefs of other 
churches, the Rev. Edward A. Day, pastor of the 

Universalist church in Kent, Ohio, took eight of the 
members of the class to mass at the local Catholic 
church. The visit was made after conference with 
the priest. Catholic newspapers in various parts of 
the country have commented upon the action as 
showing true breadth and tolerance. 

Mr. Day obviously believes in building bridges 

of understanding across every black chasm of preju- 


dice. 
* * 


DR. HARTMAN GOES GUNNING 


R. HARTMAN, editor of Zion’s Herald, is ad- 
vertised far and wide just now as the author 
of a plan to make legislators take an intelligence 

Lest. 

As quoted in The Literary Digest, Dr. Hartman 
was aroused by the hysterical clamor in many states, 
and even in Washington, for the passage of teachers’ 
oath bills. ‘‘Is it preposterous,’ he asked, ‘‘to demand 
of our law-markers that they possess qualifications 
not only in flag waving but also in the reasoning 
process?”’ Dr. Hartman goes on to specify the sub- 
jects in which he would have prospective legislators 
submit to examination. The Boston Herald answers 
that ability to pass an examination is not the same 
thing as ability to be a good legislator, and suggests 
that the drive for intelligence should be aimed at the 
voters. We suspect that this was where Dr. Hart- 
man’s 18-inch shell was headed all the time. 

Nobody can question the fact that the voters 
of the country need to be stirred to a higher sense of 
responsibility in choosing legislators and executives. 
Massachusetts, for example, blithely danced up to the 
polls and gave an overwhelming vote to Curley, in 
the fatuous hope that he would “do better.”” He has 
spent practically all of his time since election waging 
vindictive war on political enemies and devising meth- 
ods to reward political friends. 

In Massachusetts also a State Senator warned 
a woman who appeared before a committee that she 
would be “kicked all around the town,” and “bumped 
off the dock,”’ if she visited his district, but this was a 
little too raw for an electorate used to much raw meat, 
and the Senator is sorry now—sorry because he has 
hurt himself. 

The worst thing about a bad Governor, a bad 
Senator, a bad Representative, is that they make 
everybody think the system that let them into office 
a pad. or the policy of representative government is — 

ad. 


If we did not have representative government, 
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we would be calling loudly enough for it. Representa- 
tive government marks one of the great advances of 
mankind. Let us not attack the system until we have 
tried a little more earnestly to operate it. If cul- 
tured, intelligent, high-minded men leave it to the 
ward bosses and professional grafters, we shall get 
some of the coarse, brutal, dishonest, self-seeking, 
short-sighted specimens who creep into office. 
* * 


CONNECTICUT STATE COLLEGE FASCISM 


HE Trustees of Connecticut State College have 
got themselves into print at last. But the 
publicity is about as flattering as that ac- 

corded the man who heaves a brick through a plate- 
glass window. The board has gone fascist. It has 
adopted an ironclad regulation that ‘‘any formal public 
agitations or formal public discussions on the campus, 
promoted by individuals on the college staff, or in- 
dividual students, which reflect upon the college mili- 
tary instruction or training, will subject such individ- 
uals to cause for removal.” 

The reason for the action is the holding of a suc- 
cessful, well-attended, orderly meeting, which was ad- 
dressed by Edwin C. Johnson, secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Militarism in Education. Cannot the policy 
of military training in colleges stand investigation? 
Does it have to be held up by a policy of sup- 
pression? The R. O. T. C. units in colleges are inoc- 
ulating American youth with the psychology of mili- 
tarism. Those who love their country want to get rid 
of these units on that account. Is the criticism so vital 
that college authorities favoring R. O. T. C. activities 
do not dare let it be made? And even if the college 
authorities honestly think the R. O. T. C. work use- 
ful in education, are they willing to say that fundamen- 
tal American principles like the right of free speech, 
free assembly, a free press, are not likewise important 


things to uphold in education? 
* * 


PATRIOTS FIGHT MARCHERS 


ATRIOTS FIGHT MARCHERS was the head- 
P line in a Boston paper May 1, in describing a 
May day Socialist parade. Noble patriots! 
And what were their weapons? Dirty water, rotten 
eggs and vegetables hurled from upper windows where 
the patriots were safe from reprisals. But not all were 
thus protected. Stocky-built patriots trained to 
rough and tumble picked out their victims in the line 
of march, jumped on them when their backs were 
turned, kicked them, knocked out a tooth now and 
then, and blackened their eyes. This was done from 
the noble motive of patriotism. It was to register 
detestation of Socialist and Communist ideas and prac- 
tices. It was to exhibit love of country and flag. 
For love of country the patriots were willing to break 
her laws and flout the constituted authorities. 

And some of us who would not dream of mixing 
in such cheap, vulgar brawls ourselves, sniggered over 
the plight of the Socialists and said to one another glee- 
fully that a few lessons of that kind might do much 
good. , 

May 30 is coming along, and Flag Day June 14, 
and Independence Day July 4, and we must begin to 
think up some new, interesting, and profitable things 


to say about patriotism in our pulpits and papers. 
Well, one thing that we want to say is that patriotism 
like that exhibited in Boston May 1 is the first excuse 
of the brute and the bully, and “‘patriotism is the last 
refuge of the scoundrel.”’ 

Can we not find a different word for intelligent, 
self-sacrificing love of country? 

* * 


TERCENTENARY OF CONNECTICUT 


ONNECTICUT has decided to celebrate the 
tercentenary of its settlement during the present 
summer. Hartford, Windsor, Weathersfield, 

can say truthfully that they were three hundred years 
old in 1633 or 1634. The Dutch from New York, the 
Pilgrims from Plymouth and the forerunners from 
Massachusetts Bay, were all in Connecticut before 
1635. But the big movement took place just three 
hundred years ago. These settlers chose one of the 
most beautiful and fertile valleys in the country. In 
its whole length the Connecticut River is famous for 
scenery, water power and agriculture. In Connecti- 
cut the alluvial river plains bring a bit of the South 
into the frozen North. 

In this valley and in the present state of Con- 
necticut, there was drafted the first democratic con- 
stitution known to man. It dates from 1639. There 
stood the famous Charter Oak. There labored and 
died one of the greatest of pioneer preachers and 
statesmen, the Rev. Thomas Hooker. 

Those of us who can will want to visit Connect- 
icut in this year of the third centennial. 

IN A NUTSHELL 


“Hands off Mexico,’’ writes Hubert Herring. 
First oil interests, then foreign owners of Mexican 
lands, then the indefatigable Mr. Hearst, insisted on 
meddling in Mexico. Now religionists call on the 
government to intervene. Let us give limitless sym- 
pathy, plenty of help, but no dictation. 


On Saturday night April 13 in England and 
April 27 in this country the clocks were put ahead and 
we began “‘summer”’ or daylight saving time. Fore- 
bodings of critics have proved groundless and the 
system is here to stay. 


The Christian Century endorses the Ministers’ 
Union of America and its proposed affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor. It doubtless will 
tend to break down sectarianism, but it also will end 
ministerial freedom 


In a week or two we shall republish an article 
from The Living Church which is an eye-opener on the 
subject of the relation of trees to rain. Man butchers 
trees. God sends the desert. 


We are deeply grateful to The Boston Herald for 
a friendly and appreciative comment upon our thir- 
teen years as editor of The Christian Leader. 


We have no staff of ceurite men. Please do not 
crowd news on to a postal card with all the verbs left 
out. It makes a haircloth shirt for us. 
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European Observations and Impressions -—- Literary 


and Otherwise---I ° 
Harold S. Latham 


H|HAT a variety of hopes and fears, of am- 
bitions and of purposes, a great liner car- 
ries in its bosom! This thought was 
brought home to me very emphatically 
the fourth day out as I sat alone in the grand salon 
of the Deutschland, reflecting on the events of the 
voyage and particularly on the people with whom I 
had associated most closely. 

There were five of us, all men, who had for some 
reason hung together. It takes such a little act to 
start a sea association: a pleasant nod of a morning 
on deck, a similarity of cameras on a fine picture- 
taking day, the offering of a light for a cigarette, any 
one of countless gestures is enough to start a relation- 
ship which the days will cement. 

So it was with this group of five. There was no 
reason why we should have been “‘pals’’ except in one 
case perhaps, where there was a similarity of tastes, 
and yet from such inconsequential beginnings “‘pals”’ 
we became. Wehad our tea together; we went to the 
deck games together; we played the horses together; 
we went to the “‘talkies’”’ together; we were intimates 
one of another. 

A strangely assorted group we were, as strange in 
our physical contrasts as we were in our interests. 

Let me begin with Moscowitz. I have forgotten 
his real name. We nicknamed him Moscowitz because 
he was forever talking about his ancestral estates 
near Moscow. He was a small Russian Jew engaged 
in the leather business. Before the Russian Revolu- 
tion he had lived in Moscow in great affluence; but his 
family had lost all with the coming of the Soviets and 
had migrated to Germany and started all over again. 
They were just beginning to prosper in Berlin when the 
Nazi oppression brought further ruin and change of 
habitat. He was a citizen of Poland. For hours on 
end he would discuss quite dispassionately the per- 
secution which his race was enduring, and when he 
was not discussing that he would tell us the ins and 
outs of the leather business. We would listen as 
though our lives depended upon our having a full 
and accurate knowledge of the intricacies of tanning. 
On land we would have made short work of Moscowitz, 
but at sea his leather industry, his leather problems, 
became our industry and our problems. He was now 
on his way to Berlin to see what he could salvage 
from the ruins of his affairs there. 

Moscowitz was a pathetic little figure—so eager 
to be understood, to be liked, to have our sympathy. 
He tried so hard to be the life of the party. He had an 
Opinion on every subject; geology, international 
trade, the philosophy of Karl Marx—all of these he 
could discuss with equal fluency. And as for books, 
he knew all the current successes, though I am sus- 
picious he had not read one of them. He was at page 9 


*Reprinted from Contemporary Life, by permission of the 
Contemporary Club of Newark, N. J. 


of “Anthony Adverse’’ the first day out and page 11 
the last day. 

I wish I could do justice to Moscowitz. I shail 
always remember him as I saw him last, looking down 
at the tender and waving farewell from the deck of 
the liner above—he was bound for Hamburg, and all 
the others of the quintet were leaving at Southampton. 
He had been ignored by the rest of the ship’s com- 
pany, and he had two days more alone, without us. 
He looked lonely and sad. J wonder what the years 
will do to him and for him. I wish that I might see 
him again, sometime. I suspect he will invent some- 
thing new to be made of leather, something that 
everyone will have to have, and that he will re-establish 
his estates, if not at Moscow, Russia, at, shall we 
say, Moscow, New York? Hail and farewell, Mosco- 
witz, and next time you cross, bring your dress 
clothes! 

In striking contrast to Moscowitz was, and is, 
Mr. Hanold Jeremiah Klinkbell. No, that wasn’t 
his exact name, but it should have been, especially 
Klinkbell. Here was P. T. Barnum come to life. 
He looked like him, he talked like him, he was in the 
same kind of business, and he wanted you to think 
Barnum when you listened to him. Mr. Klinkbell is 
one of the most remarkable men I ever met. Easy in 
manner, fluent in speech, disarming in method if not 
in the substance of his remarks, he is the American 
Showman par excellence. He has a wild animal farm 
somewhere in the South, or maybe it was in the West, 
or maybe | don’t want you to know exactly where it 
was; a farm where he raises wild animals for the cir- 
cuses, for fairs, for the movies, for the rich who want 
curious pets. He was on his way to England to pick 
up a few stray lions and tigers and baboons, or what 
have you? Many were the strange experiences of 
which this modern Gulliver told us as we sat wide- 
eyed and unbelieving; the kangaroo that allowed birds 
to nest in its pouch, ordinarily reserved for its young; 
the elephant that went mad and let all the animals out 
of their cages at the State Fair at Shenkton City, 
Iowa; the giant ape that knew the alphabet and was 
just about to be shown in public to prove its ability to 
read, when it up and died, at a loss conservatively 
fixed by Mr. Klinkbell at half a million. 

Business, Mr. Klinkbell moaned, had gone to the 
dogs for all time, unless the movies could bring it back. 
“Tt is the incompetent motion picture director who 
pays my bills now,” be said sadly. ‘“They’ll pay any- 
thing for the right animal on short notice, and it’s 
always short notice with them; ten thousand dollars 
for a monkey, if it’s the right kind of monkey. But 
the trouble is, you have to keep a full selection of all 
the animals that went into the ark because you never 
know what the fool scenario will call for next. Why, 
only recently I was called on the phone and asked to 
supply, within twelve hours, a troupe of trained seals, 
an ostrich and three bears. I’d like to see that picture. 
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But I could do it,’”’ he added proudly. “Still, it isn’t 
like the good old days when one could take pride in 
his work; a dozen lions, a few tigers, a herd of ele- 
phants, for my friend P. T. Those were the 
days!’ 

“Just what do you expect or hope to find in Lon- 
don?” some one asked him. Somehow London as 
fertile ground for an animal buyer was a new thought. 

“Oh, you can’t tell,”’ he replied. ‘‘I may pick up 
most anything.” 

Personally I shouldn’t be surprised to learn that 
he had captured the British stone lions from the 
Trafalgar Square monument, and taken them to 
his home in the East (or was it the South?), and 
that, under his influence, they had actually come 
alive ! 

Klinkbell, the second of our strange group, we 
lost in London. He was hurrying to the circus at 
Olympia, had an important engagement there with the 
proprietor of London’s ‘greatest show on earth.” 
But I shall never forget him, and hope that some day I 
may visit his farm and see his animals in the making. 
I have the address; I’]] give it to you perhaps, if you’re 
interested! But then again, perhaps I’d better not. 
You might not like his stories; you might not be sym- 
pathetic with his childish exaggerations, his obviously 
manufactured tales; and I have a real affection for 
the old gentleman and wouldn’t want his feelings 
hurt, no matter how justified your opinions. So let’s 
keep him a secret, and if I ever do go to his farm I’ll 
tell you all about it, as he would have me do. 

The third member of our group was a little Swiss. 
I thought he was a boy at first. Then he spoke of his 
wife, later of his children—and I decided that the 
Swiss must keep their youthful looks a long time. 
His chief interest was horse jumping! His greatest 
sorrow was that he had had to be away from his wife 
and children and his jumping horses for such a long 
time, and his greatest joy the reflection that they— 
he, wife, children, and horses—were soon now to be 
reunited. He had been in “the States’ for a few 
weeks on some business connected with cotton goods. 
He hated the sea, was sick at the slightest roll or pitch, 
yet talked with the greatest enthusiasm of feats of 
horsemanship, jumping over dangerous barriers and 
down great heights, stunts the mere thought of which 
could do more to the pit of the stomach of some of us 
than could the most gigantic wave that ever was. 
He was an odd little chap, with large wistful eyes and 
a far-away look, probably visualizing the stables and 
home! His greatest ambition was to bring the Swiss 
Jumping Horses to the States to compete in the inter- 
national shows—“‘though the trip would be very hard 
on the horses,’’ he said. “‘I lost my best horse on a 
trip to England once—double pneumonia. I’d hate to 
risk a long crossing’”’—he looked with disgust at the 
rolling blue—‘‘and yet it would be nice to show 
America.” 

Leather, wild animals, jumping horses, and now 
geology. 

Jackson was a geologist. He was tall, ruddy- 
faced, hearty, suggestive, if ever a man was, of the 
wide open spaces. I first noticed the way he trod the 
deck. He made a serious business of it, back and 
forth, back and forth, clump, stamp, clump, stamp. 
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No rubber heels here. He wanted to hear himself 
walk! 

I have forgotten how we first became acquainted, 
but I think by nothing more than proximity. As I 
remember it, we almost bumped into each other as 
we swung around the promenade. A casual word or 
two then, a few more the next time, and presently we 
were stamping it together. 

The second day he showed me his wife’s picture 
and his children’s and their home in—shall we say 
Orange? It really was another New Jersey suburb. 
This, I soon discovered, was his mark of confidence in 
me. He didn’t show those pictures to everyone. And 
from them came his story. 

A geologist for a big oil company in New York, he 
had been chosen to head the scientifie work in the de- 
velopment of certain oil fields. ‘‘Yes, it is a great 
opportunity,” he said, ‘“‘but it has been a difficult de- 
cision to make.”’ It had meant breaking up the home 
in New Jersey, in the founding of which he had taken 
much pride; it had meant leaving his wife and family 
for several mcnths and ultimately bringing them to 
live, for a time at least, in England. 

“But it was an opportunity which we felt we could 
not pass up—my great chance, our great chance; and 
my wife and I, after considering it from July to No- 
vember, decided it must be done.”’ 

But every now and then his thoughts and his 
words would turn to those he held so dear, from whom 
he was with every hour going farther and farther away. 
“Jimmie had the influenza when I left, and Katherine 
had recently had her tonsils out; she isn’t any too 
strong. It’s a rotten thing to have had to leave it all 
to the wife to carry on alone! Ah, but she’ll do it.” 
And his eyes grew soft with love. 

I saw Jackson in London the evening before he 
left for his far-off post. He wasn’t any too chipper. 
He felt that when he left the great English metropolis 
he was severing connections with all that he knew. 
He gave me a commission—to call up his wife as soon 


* as I returned to New York. It would make them both 


feel that they had had a sort of personal contact. 
“Tell her I was looking fine,’ he said. ‘“‘And I wish 
you could tell me how her voice sounded!”’ 

I wish that I might have known Jackson in the 
years when he lived around New York. We would 
have been friends. 

As for myself, the fifth member of this group, 
there isn’t much to say. You will have gathered much 
about me from what I have said about the others— 
that’s always the surest give-away of character. Jam 
just a prosaic book publisher looking for books. 
My search takes me to England, to France, to Ger- 
many, wherever there may be authors or publishers, 
or even literary agents. 

One of the manuscripts which I came upon this 
time was called “Strange Roads,” and this title came 
back to me again in connection with our Travelers 
Five. 

“Strange roads” we were following! To Berlin, 
to save something from an economic readjustment 
that had been devastating to a private fortune; to 
London, to find animals to meet the demands of the 
film industry or of the circus; to Switzerland and the 
jumping horses; to the frontier of civilization and 
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oil; to the world anywhere for the written word! 

Five of us only, and there were many times five 
on the ship. What adventure and romance were 
bundled up in it! For a short time the “roads” met, 


were held together tightly by the necessities of ocean 
travel, but with the landing, they would branch out 
in every direction, probably never to meet again. 
Strange roads! 


The Editors’ Meeting in Washington 


aw) HE Editorial Council of the Religious Press, 
ey &es| made up of editors, publishers, advertising 
and circulation men and women of the 
United States and Canada, met in Washing- 
ton April 23 and 24. 

A city crowded almost to the limit by new em- 
ployees of the government had become congested 
with the thousands of visitors who flock to Washington 
in cherry-blossom time. The editors were crowded out 
of their usual downtown hotels, but secured aeccommo- 
dations, albeit with difficulty, at a large uptown hotel 
set in lovely grounds, in which there were unusually 
fine specimens of the double pink cherry trees in full 
bloom, magnolias at the last stage of blooming, and 
pink dogwood just opening. 

Sessions in the morning, afternoon and evening 
were held the first day, and a morning session on the 
second day, followed by a luncheon down town at 
the historic old Cosmos Club, where forty-eight sat 
down together. 

In point of attendance, program and spirit the 
meeting was the best ever held. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, wife of the President, was called to New 
York and was prevented from bringing greetings, but 
there was no damper cast on that final session by her 
absence. 

John W. Langdale, editor of Religion in Life, 
a new religious quarterly which is getting a strong 
hold in America, delivered an address on ‘‘For a More 
Scholarly American Ministry,” which meant to the 
company a more scholarly and informed lot of editors, 
with a broader knowledge of history and literature as 


well as a deeper grounding in philosophy, theology ~ 


and economics. At this session Dr. Dan B. Brummitt, 
editor of The Christian Advocate for the Central and 
Northwestern areas, the new president of the Editorial 
Council, presided with the verve and charm that have 
made him a leader, and four members made brief 
extempore addresses, Dr. James R. Joy of The Chris- 
tian Advocate, New York, Miss Charlotte Adams, The 
Woman’s Press, Y. W.C.A., Edmund B. Chaffee of the 
new Presbyterian Tribune, and Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr., of The Christian Leader. In this group Joy was 
the senior and Chaffee of Labor Temple, New York, 
the latest addition to the editorial ranks. Both are 
exceptionally able men. 

Two high points of debate in the two-day gather- 
ing were reached in the discussions of birth control 
and of pacifism—the latter as usual coming the nearest 
to starting war. 

But the high point of enthusiasm was reached in 
the report by Dan B. Brummitt of 40,000 additions 
to the subscription list of the Kansas City edition of 
The Christian Advocate. This great accomplishment 
in a year of depression and in an area ravaged by 
drought and dust storms, electrified the gathering. 
The Spirit of Missions also reported a steady gain for 


twenty-three consecutive months, or an increase of 
2,300, and The World Outlook, a missionary journal of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, published in 
Nashville, Tenn.,reported extraordinary gains. For the 
first time in five years the consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that the low point had been passed and that the 
movement was upward in subscriptions, advertising 
and financial support. 

Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, editor of The Reformed 
Church Messenger, Philadelphia, presided at the sessions 
Tuesday, and the new president Wednesday. Dr. 
Leinbach has been an able president since 1925. 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the 
Federal Council, and secretary of the Editorial Coun- 
cil from the beginning in 1920, retired, and was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The 
Churchman, New York. Dr. William E. Gilroy, of 
Boston, was made vice-president when Dr. Brummitt 
vacated this position to become president. 

The opening address of the gathering was made 
by Dr. Gilroy, whose topic was, ‘“‘A Seasoned Editor 
Surveys His Experience.”’ 

He was followed by Willard E. Shelton of The 
Christian Evangelist, St. Louis, the paper of the Dis- 
ciples, who spoke on “‘A Youthful Editor Surveys the 
Future.” 

Dr. Gilroy dealt frankly with the cry always raised 
that editors should keep their papers simple because 
they are not intended mainly for ministers or people 
with university degrees. ‘I have spent much time,”’ 
he said, “trying to keep the paper free from technical 
articles or articles on criticism, but I have come to the 
conclusion that our papers cannot be intelligent and 
effective if they are edited for the lowest type of our 
readers. When we go too far toward simplicity, we 
alienate the most vital and thoughtful readers. We 
all know that there is a wide divergence of opinion 
among our readers. Many take it out on the editor 
if they do not like an article.” 

Dr. Gilroy then discussed the relation that a paper 
ought to bear to official boards of the church, saying 
that a church journal, of course, should be sympathetic 
and helpful in denominational matters, but should 
reserve full liberty as to how that help can best be 
rendered. 

In confidence he dealt with the questions of de- 
nominational support, the meeting of deficits, and the 
solution that is being urged for some papers through 
leaving the weekly and entering the monthly field. 
He closed with an eloquent recognition of the oppor- 
tunity before the papers and the happiness of service 
in the editorial position. 

Mr. Shelton, a young layman, who was an assist- 
ant in the office of The Christian Evangelist under B. A 
Abbott, the beloved editor who made the’ paper so 
widely known, was called to act temporarily when Mr. 
Abbott broke down under his burdens. He did so 
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well that another journal soon called him to be its 
editor, whereupon his board acted promptly and 
elected him permanent editor. He quite captured the 
veteran editors of the Council with his modesty and 
sense. ; 

He raised fundamental questions such as: “Should 
we try to keep the balance between the liberal and 
conservative elements in the constituency?” ‘Are 
we in existence to serve one denomination only or the 
broader fellowship of Christians?” ‘Should our em- 
phasis be on deepening the individual religious life 
or raising the level of social life?’ “Should our papers 
be family journals or interpreters of human affairs?” 
In most of these alternatives one could see that this 
youthful! editor was inclined to answer “‘both.”’ ‘The 
sectarian character of religion has changed,”’ he said. 
“We are engaged not in civil war but in a common 
battle against the new religion of nationalism.” 

“Tf the Christian journal decides that it must 
deal with current affairs from a Christian standpoint, 
how is it to keep in touch? How can it be sure of its 
facts from the foreign field? How can it keep up to 
date with the legislative program in Washington? If 
it takes positions on special bills like the Wagner 
labor bill, how can it keep the support of its con- 
stituency?’”’ Mr. Shelton did not answer all these 
questions, but threw them into the hopper for general 
discussion. 

Dr. Rochester of Toronto, Canada, expressed 
strongly the conservative viewpoint — ‘Stick to the 
denominational affairs.’”’ Others said, “‘Discuss frankly 
everything that relates to life.” 

The afternoon session Wednesday, which this 
reporter missed, was fully reported in after talks at 
the lunch table and in the lobbies. It seems that 
Harold E. Fey, editor of Fellowship, the organ of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, made an extreme pacifist 
address, utterly uncompromising and devastatingly 
able, when he took up ‘‘The Policy of the Religious 
Editor in Regard to International Problems.” He 
held. up the World War as an example of how people 
ean be tricked and humbugged by statesmen with 
private axes to grind, and severely castigated England, 
France, Italy, as well as our own country. His refer- 
ences to England brought Dr. Rochester, a Canadian, 
to his feet. Dr. Rochester is editor of the organ of 
that part of the Presbyterian Church of Canada which 
refused to follow the majority of the denomination in- 
to the United Church of Canada. Heisa hard fighter, 
conservative in outlook, and he lost two sons in the war. 
His language was parliamentary but unusually bitter, 
and he finally demanded of Dr. Cavert if the program 
committee had known in advance the kind of address 
Mr. Fey would make, and he said that if it did he 
would have to withdraw from the editorial fellow- 
ship. 

‘ Dr. Gilroy, who was a Canadian for twenty years 
of his ministry and who was editor of The Canadian 
Congregationalist, answered Dr. Rochester, interpreting 
Canada as he knew the country, and stated that there 
never had been and never could be in the Editorial 
Council any effort at censorship and suppression, and 
that if we were to begin a policy of withdrawal if we 
did not agree with an address, we might as well ad- 
journ sine die then and there. 


Others took part in the lively discussion, all ex- 
pressing deep sympathy for Dr. Rochester in his tragic 
loss, some endorsing Fey, some opposing his views, but 
all standing strongly against the slightest suppression 
of any shade of opinion. 

William E. Givens, General Secretary of the 
National Education Association, spoke effectively 
on “The Common Interests of Teachers and Minis- 
ters.” 

J. M. Rowland, editor of The Richmond Christian 
Advocate, was unable to attend. His topic, “The 
Place of the Religious Journal in Cultivating the De- 
votional Life,’ was taken by the Rey. Richard L. 
Shipley of The Methodist Protestant Recorder of Balti- 
more, Md., who spoke briefly at the opening of the 
evening session. 

William H. Leach, editor of Church Management, 
Cleveland, Ohio, spoke Tuesday night on “Can Re- 
ligious. Journalism Pay Its Way?” He said that his 
paper did pay its way, but that it occupied a special- 
ized field and circulated in all denominations. He 


‘then dealt with advertising, emphasizing the impor- 


tance of an editorial policy toward advertisers that 
would be consistent and not result in canceled con- 
tracts. He said that church papers did not need to 
have large lists of subscribers in order to get advertis- 
ing contracts, as they had picked lists. He told the 
editors that they should show the same courtesy to 
advertisers that they showed to fellow ministers, and 
should have nothing to do with contingent adver- 
tising. 

The address of Dr. Dan B. Brummitt, to which 
reference has been made, dealt in detail with the 
campaign which has resulted in the phenomenal 
growth of his paper. He said that he realized that it 
was a special method, employed in a special field, not 
applicable to all journals and possibly not to many 
represented at the meeting. It involved: (1) A direct 
approach to pastors to become participants in the 
campaign. (2) A reduced price to those who accepted 
the offer. (3) A list of ten percent of the church 
members of any church subscribing together. A two 
dollar paper was furnished for one dollar if a church of 
five hundred members sent in at least fifty names and 
a church of one hundred members sent in at least ten 
names. The papers were mailed separately, but one 
bill was sent for all subscriptions. First the plan 
was tried in a limited territory with the condition that 
to get the special rate the list sent must be twenty 
percent of the total. Seven thousand were added. 
The plan was tried out in the Middle West, which has. 
been hardest hit. Twenty-two hundred pastors 
could not meet the conditions, but eighteen hundred 
did. Since November 6 these men have sent in 64,000 
new subscriptions or renewals. The list has gone up 
from 31,000 to 72,000. “‘A town you never heard of,”’ 
said Dr. Brummitt, ‘Blackwell, Oklahoma, sent 272 
subscriptions. Tulsa sent 284. Garden City, Kansas, 
made what we call ‘a century,’ over one hundred sub- 
scribers. And this has come in spite of grasshoppers, 
heavy debts, dust storms and four years of disaster. 
A by-product is simplicity. A growing list ccrryels 
simplicity. In a growing list an individual stoppege 
becomes a much smaller matter. The movement 
started us thinking of making a new emphasis on adver- 
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tising. We went after it and got it. A by-product 
is the interest of the pastors in the paper. If from one 
to three hundred papers are coming into his parish, 
the minister is keen to have it a great paper.” 

In the discussion which followed Dr. Brummitt 
frankly stated that the paper has lost practically all 
of its two dollar subscribers, which meant a loss of 
from twenty to thirty thousand dollars a year. He 
also said that he had not yet proved that they had 
overtaken increased production costs. He pointed 
out that the danger point would come next November, 
when renewals had to be made, and said that in his 
judgment the only safety lay in going after the 2,200 
ministers who had not been able to come in, and to 
reach a total subscription list of 100,000. 

At the morning session Wednesday Dr. Robert 
A. Ashhurst of New York, editor of the News Service 
of the National Conference of Jews and Christians, 
spoke on “The Place of the Syndicated News fervice 
in Religious Journalism.”’ He said: ““The atmosphere 
in which a religious journal must do its work is changed 
and the papers must change. Whether we like it or 
not, sectarian loyalties for all of us are changed. All 
who believe that the body is more than meat must 
come together against materialism. Old spiritual 
isolations are no longer tolerable. The jealousies, 
suspicions and rivalries that characterized religious life 
twenty-five years ago have gone except in the most 
backward areas. Between the major church groups 
something better is possible than armed neutrality. 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews agree on the two great 
commandments. They agree in movements for social 
justice, world peace and brotherhood. 

“The opportunity for development of our news 
service in the secular press is almost unlimited. It 
ought to have a wide extension in the church 
press.” 

No better spokesman for the birth control move- 
ment could have been found than Dr. Hannah Stone 
of New York, who addressed the editors. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sanger, who was on the program, had gone sud- 
denly by plane to California, where her son underwent 
a serious operation, and Dr. Stone took her place. 
‘She said in part: ‘When Margaret Sanger began her 
campaign in 1914 the ministerial and legal professions 
were against her, and the medical profession was 
apathetic. What a change in twenty-one years! 
Birth control has become a respectable subject and 
can be discussed even from the pulpit. Public opinion 
has been changed, but the Federal law remains as it 
was in 1879, a stumbling block to scientific advance. 
It was my contact as a physician with an obstetrical 
hospital in New York that first opened my eyes to 
the need for birth control. Soon the superintendent 
gently made me see that I had to choose between my 
position and my advocacy of birth control. I chose 
within a week, and left my position, and now that 
very hospital operates a birth-control clinic. 

“‘People do not realize that it is not a choice be- 
tween birth control or no birth control, but between 
scientific, safe, birth control and ignorant, harmful, 
birth control. Of 50,000 women who have visited 
one clinic, ninety percent had tried some form of birth 
control before. A large percent of the women who 
come are Catholic women. We prescribe for some 


with diabetes, or heart trouble, for whom child-bearing 
would be dangerous. We prescribe for another class 
with communicable disease, feeble mind, or epilepsy, 
who ought never to have children. We prescribe 
for women so that children will not come too fast, 
and so weaken both mother and child. And we pre- 
scribe for worn out mothers. Child-bearing should be 
a matter of planning, not accident. The moral side 
is a fundamental side. Everyone should see the Fed- 
eral Council Bulletin on ‘The Moral Aspects of Birth 
Control.’ 

“The custom laws and the postal laws block our 
work. I may prescribe legally for a woman, and if she 
goes to her home at a distance and writes for further 
help I cannot mail her a letter of advice. A scientific 
work intended exclusively for doctors and which no- 
body else would understand cannot pass through the 
customs.” 

The discussion was a lively one. A very witty 
woman kept the audience laughing with her sallies. 
Dr. Shipler and Dr. Gilroy said that no serious reaction 
had been felt by them because of what they had 
printed on the subject. 

Canon Chase, the legislative agent of many a cru- 
sade, took the view that birth control would make 
youth sex conscious. Dr. Stone replied that ‘“‘the 
rhythm” substitute suggested by the Holy Father 
was doing more to make young people sex conscious, 
and that, besides, it was untrustworthy. 

The editors took the numbers of the bills now 
pending in Congress. 

EK. H. Rawlings, an unusually eloquent and bril- 
liant speaker, spoke on “‘The Editor as an Interpreter 
of Missions.’”’ No adequate synopsis can be given 
here. He showed the tremendous opportunity to 
leaven the thought of the world in an age of changing 
thought. 

The closing address, by Dr. Langdale, at the 
Cosmos Club, was a masterpiece. He did two things: 
He made every person feel the joy of the intellectual 
life, the charm of great books, the importance of a 
broader contact with literature. Then he told the 
story of starting Religion in Life, now in its fourth 
year, and growing steadily. 

Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo of Washington was then 
commissioned by Dr. Brummitt as representative of 
the Editorial Council to the meeting of religious edi- 
tors in England. He made a happy and effective 
response. 

STHVeSs 
ok * * 
BAD COMPANY 
An elderly man of convivial habits, but also bookish, was 
haled before the bar of justice in a small country town. 
“Ye’re charged with bein’ drunk and disorderly,” snapped 


the magistrate. ‘‘Have ye anything to say why sentence should 
not be pronounced?” 

“Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn,” began the prisoner, in a flight of oratory. ‘‘I am not so 
debased as Poe, so profligate as Byron, so ungrateful as Keats, so 
intemperate as Burns, so timid as Tennyson, so vulgar as Shakes- 
peare, so—” 

“That'll do, that’ll do,” interrupted the magistrate. “Seven 
days. And, officer, take down that list of names he mentioned 
and round ’em up. I think they’re as bad as he is.’—Tit-Bits 
(London). 
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Money for Education versus Money for War’ 
Harold E. B. Speight 
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A\OULD there be any greater contrast than 
that between education and war? Educa- 
tion enriches life; war destroys it. Educa- 
tion trains and equips an individual to make 
a contribution to life; war trains and equips him to 
prevent others from making their contribution, 
Education is based upon a regard for the finer possi- 
bilities of each child; war appeals to instincts which 
represent our animal heritage. Education encourages 
boys and girls to be real persons, thinking for them- 
selves, free to remake the world; war demands that 
they suppress all independent opinions and preferences 
and do, at the bidding of others, what they would not 
desire or consent to do if they were left to themselves. 
Education is society’s way of building for a better fu- 
ture; in war men are content with what, at the best, 
is a second best, for they know that there is the better 
way of arbitration, conference, and conciliation, and 
that the conference inevitably held at the end of a 
war might far more profitably have taken place before 
it began. 

It would seem, then, as if it ought not to be 
necessary to argue or discuss the question whether we 
should spend money for education or for war. But un- 
fortunately those who for one reason or another want 
war or think we must prepare for war are busy making 
the most skilful use of all the means by which people 
can be persuaded to entrust the young to their hands. 
It has not been difficult for believers in war to arouse 
the emotions which lead people to support war; war 
can be made to look pretty to the young so long as the 
young can be kept from thinking for themselves. 
Mankind has long exalted the soldier above other 
heroic servants of society, and has taken heroism in 
battle to be the supreme form of courage and patriot- 
ism. As a consequence, when we advocate outlawing 
war people can be made to think that we are belittling 
the heroes of the past. Then, too, the uniforms, the 
flags, and the bands can be used to bring us into step, 
especially in days when there is little else to bring ro- 
mance into life, or when there seems to be little oppor- 
tunity for steady work and wages. Further, in one 
important respect we have departed from the prin- 
ciples of our American democracy, whose founders 
took pains to put military and naval policies in the 
hands of civilians so that the armed forces should 
always clearly be servants of the people’s will. We 
have been allowing the generals and admirals to tell 
us what we should do, even to the extent of making 
them our representatives on conferences designed 
to reduce their own importance by reducing arma- 
ments. Our State Department exists to maintain 
friendly relations with foreign powers so far as they 
may be possible, but its work is hampered by any 
gesture of defiance and threat against a friendly na- 
tion, as when the admirals decide to send our fleet to 
maneuver off the coasts of Japan. Have you noticed 
how cleverly the movies are being used to interest our 
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people in warlike preparations? For great numbers of 
our people it will soon be hard to think of other powers 
save as potential enemies. 

By contrast, our teachers—who day by day carry 
the responsibility of educating our boys and girls— 
have no way of dramatizing their highly important 
service to society. Do you find statues of our great 
and self-sacrificing teachers on the public squares of 
our cities beside the monuments which glorify war? 
Are the teachers of the nation paraded and publicized, 
plastered with medals, buried at public expense, or 
even honored in the presence of the children to whose 
welfare they are devoting their lives? It is not for the 
teachers to embark, with the cheers of thousands 
ringing in their ears, on adventurous errands abroad, 
to win immortal glory. No! it is their lot to face dis- 
couragement every day during a lifetime of service; 
to plead year by year for equipment adequate to the 
task before them, while they see millions of dollars 
being spent in manufacturing military and naval 
equipment which a few years or even a few weeks 
may make obsolete or which a few days of practice 
for war may destroy. It is their lot to spend hours 
in over-crowded classrooms, helplessly watching su- 
perior minds go to waste because mass-education 
holds back the best to the pace of the weakest, seeing 
children who need special care neglected because we 
have not provided the facilities for the attention they 
need. 

These are not the worst of the teacher’s dis- 
couragements. His worst enemy is war. What avails 
his effort if those he teaches are not to be allowed to 
live? He does not wish to regiment his pupils, he 
wants them to grow up and know their own minds 
and contribute to society their idealism and hope. 
But he has to do his work nowadays under the shadow 
of the fear that before these young minds are fully 
formed, before life has brought these boys and girls 
fulfilment in a settled and stable society, the propa- 
gandist for war may undo all his work. He fears that 
the recruiting officer or the draft board may call these 
children from their work and play to do the bidding of 
old men whose fear, ignorance, lack of statesmanship, 
or even greed for profits, has brought us into conflict 
with other nations. So the teacher is tempted to 
wonder whether America really values his work, really 
wants him to go on trying to open up to the young the 
possibilities of a full and happy life. 

The teacher has been asked to make himself an 
expert in his job, keeping abreast of the progress in 
educational method. But just as soon as the com- 
munity wishes to economize in order to make up for 
the dislocations of normal economic life which di- 
rectly resulted from the last war, the teacher is told 
to “cut out the frills.’’ The special services of guid- 
ance which help to discover what type of education 
best fits the needs and abilities of a particular child, 
the carefully planned provision for retarded children 
and the special opportunities we want to give to the 
superior student—these the teacher is told must be 
curtailed because funds are not available. Then he 
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reads in his daily paper of the ever-mounting appro- 
priations made for military purposes. His own pros- 
pect of promotion becomes more and more remote, 
but he reads that there are to be many more promo- 
tions and more rapid promotions in the army. Can 
you wonder if he asks whether we really care about the 
children? His is an unselfish profession, but he must 
ask himself today whether he is throwing away his 
strength. ; 

Today there are closed schools that should be re- 
opened; there are schools, many of them, which are 
open for only a part of what we call the school year; 
there are many buildings which should be renovated 
or modernized, and the cost of modernizing one battle- 
ship would provide for the modernization of fifty 
schools; there are great numbers of schools lacking 
adequate facilities for play, for sports, for medical 
supervision, for creative work in the arts. There are 
many small schools which should be consolidated into 
good district schools, bringing modern education to 
communities which, though small, are no longer really 
isolated. There are schools which should be land- 
scaped, so that the cleanliness, neatness, order and 
beauty which are cared for inside the buildings may be 
expressed also by the exterior. There are many 
teachers depressed by reductions of their pay to a 
point where the struggle to keep going impairs their 
usefulness in the classroom. There is a need for new 
and much better text-books, for school equipment of 
many kinds, for better transportation of pupils. 

Let me mention one other pressing need through- 
out our school systems. In our desire to provide edu- 
eation for all we inevitably established standardized 
methods and objectives, so that in most of our public 
schools, from Maine to Georgia and from Oregon 
to New York, the children are doing approximately 
the same things. We now realize that education 
should be very much more varied in type and should 
offer to boys and girls the opportunity to develop 
along the line of their probable occupation and in- 
terest. Instead of large classes of boys and girls 
herded into an unwilling pursuit of kinds of knowledge 
that they do not really grasp and will never use, it 
would seem more logical to classify them as early as 
special aptitudes appear, and provide for them the 
most appropriate kind of training. Some would take 
such courses as are now common in high schools; 
others would learn trades and develop their practical 
interests; some would perhaps be put into schools of a 
kind we have not yet even tried. 

If we are ever to attempt any such development 
of the educational system we must be prepared to ex- 
pend upon it the intelligence of the best minds and the 
resources such a plan calls for. If we do not undertake 
something of the kind we shall continue to find, as 
we now find, that our standardized education does 
not prepare our young citizens for the kind of world 
they live in today and will live in tomorrow. We all 
know how many who now leave the schools need a 
re-education of some kind before they can fit into the 
industrial and business world. Not only are they 
without skills; what is more important, they do not 
understand the world and its problems. They may 
have a book knowledge about our world, but most of 
this is derived from books which describe the world as 


it was before they were born. Here is a great oppor- 
tunity for experiment and ingenuity. Many have 
been studying the problem, but for lack of resources 
they have been unable to demonstrate what might 
be done. Yet if some new device for killing men in 
large numbers, some new form of transportation for 
moving troops quickly, or some death-dealing gas, is 
invented our generals and admirals are able to bring 
pressure to bear upon our law-makers to appropriate 
large sums for experiment and for the transformation 
of the old instruments of war. How long shall we go 
on putting our ablest minds to work on destructive 
weapons instead of on new techniques for organizing 
the life of the community for the good of all? 

There is one form of military expenditure pecu- 
liarly out of place, yet it is increasing constantly and 
the militarists are just now planning a great enlarge- 
ment of the activities it covers. I refer to military 
training in schools and colleges, which soldiers have 
declared useless from a military point of view and ex- 
perts in physical education have almost unanimously 
declared to be harmful rather than beneficial. It does 
accustom boys to being ordered about in companies 
and regiments, and if we are to have a fascist state it 
will be easier for our rulers to rely upon the blind 
obedience of the masses because throughout the coun- 
try they have trained boys to obey commands. Do 
we want that? -In subtle ways it promotes the idea 
that the country’s best defence is in force, and that 
the citizen’s supreme duty is to bear arms. 

The leading educators of the nation, with great 
emphasis and with what approached unanimity, have 
resented the intrusion of representatives of the army 
into the schools and colleges and the expenditure of 
millions for such training. How much we could do, 
if such money were at the disposal of the educational 
institutions, to help our youth to understand the world 
in which we have so many neighbors! For example, 
with the ten million dollars spent annually for some 
years past on military training in the schools and col- 
leges we could send to foreign countries many of our 
young men and women who are to become leaders of 
opinion in this country, not as tourists but to reside 
there and become familiar with the problems of the 
generation growing up in other lands. And we could 
bring to our country, to live with us and understand 
us and our institutions, many young men and women 
from Europe and the Orient who in a few years will 
be helping to shape the governmental policies of their 
own countries. Put ten million dollars per annum at 
the disposal of our State Department or into the hands 
of the Federal Office of Education, advised by a com- 
petent group of educators in the field of the social 
sciences, and let such an experiment be made. I pre- 
dict that before many years have passed we should 
have in our country, in teaching, in the press, in 
business and the professions, in government service, 
men and women far better informed, much less ex- 
posed to prejudice and passion, constructive in their 
thought about political affairs, and ready to make our 
democratic institutions truly vital. 

Expenditure to meet these and other needs in 
our educational program is our best investment today. 
A great deal of the borrowed money we are now spend- 
ing lavishly will have to be provided by our children 
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later on; we shall simply hand them the bill. But if 
we spend more on education we shall be giving to the 
young something that no one can take from them in- 
stead of loading them with obligations. That is, if we 
spend wisely on education. It would be as easy to 
spend foolishly and encourage corruption in such 
spending for education as it is now in other directions. 
Whether we invest our resources wisely in education 
depends in largest measure upon the voters’ choice of 
school committees. The teachers of the country, led 
by their superintendents, are ready to devote even 
greater energy to the supreme task before us, if only 
we will make use of their devotion, recognize their 
enterprise and appreciate their service, but unless our 
educational institutions receive the enthusiastic sup- 
port of our people we shall be unable to preserve our 
liberties, safeguard our democratic form of government, 
or play the part we were meant to play in the world. 
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For without our teachers, without their whole-hearted 
service, the young will grow up in ignorance and be 
swept into any movement which seems to promise ad- 
venture and reward. 

Which is the greater wealth for the nation to pos- 
sess, happy, healthy, intelligent children, or death- 
dealing instruments? Young men freely occupied in 
the constructive labor of peace, or marching battalions 
familiar only with the arguments of force? A world 
of neighbors grateful to us for our example of peace 
and our leadership in finding a solution for conflicts, 
or a world of enemies fearing us and encouraged by 
our example of recourse to arms? Surely there can be 
but one answer. If the wealth we want is the wealth 
we see in our children, can we refuse to give them the 
best we have? Dare we continue to rob the schools 
in order to build bombing planes, and to rob the chil- 
dren in order to bring battleships up to date? 


Nature and Human Nature 
LX. Meditation in the National Church 


Johannes 


RIN the Weston Room of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, in the year of our Lord 
1935, I sit quietly thinking it over. 

An hour and a half before the communion 
service we came down so that the Madame might help 
make things ready. 

Outside it is light still. In the church it is dark, 
but I could see the dim shapes of all the beautiful 
windows. They were somber, just visible except the 
west windows, which glowed in dark majesty. Gold 
eolor stood out in the gloom on the sword of the 
spirit, on the anchor of hope, on the chalice of 
love. 

On my way to this room—which is a memorial 
to a dear friend—I stopped to read again the names 
of the Universalists to whom memorials and tributes 
have been erected in the church. Practically all were 
names known to me. ‘There were great names in our 
church past and present, and names little known out- 
side our local church group, and names dear to other 
church groups. 

This room where I sit writing bears the name of a 
dear woman who was refined and upright, always 
busy at something useful for the church and some- 
thing thoughtful and sympathetic for her friends. 

The church is empty and silent except for a com- 
mittee of three working somewhere out of sight, but I 
feel surrounded by comrades of the faith. Plain old 
men who preached just from the Bible, and went like 
Paul from crossroads to crossroads, and men who 
stood before kings and sat in the councils of presidents, 
have their memorials in this place. 

We do not often find such a cross section of hu- 
manity in our churches. They tend to be all one kind 
or all some other kind of people. Like draws like. The 
color of the nucleus is the color of the group. Perhaps 
heaven will be different, and our likes will be broader 
and our dislikes narrower. In Washington we find 
forces working against the law that “‘birds of a feather 
flock together,”’ for North and South, Fast and West, 


meet here, and the memorials and tributes link the 
church to a great variety of human beings in cities 
and hamlets all over the land. 

Here on the 18th of April in thirty-five, one hun- 
dred and seventy years removed from that other 18th 
of April in seventy-five, stands a noble church of 
brick and stone, with a solid, plain, immovable tower 
that typifies the solid, plain, immovable fathers of the 
faith, and with lofty nave, noble arches and beautiful 
chancel that speak of the faith itself, lofty in aim and 
outlook, beautiful in universal sympathy and concern. 

All the years from the seventies of the eighteenth 
century through the nineteenth and so far into the 
twentieth—and for that matter all the ages before— 
have created this church. 

It would not stand here tonight on 16th Street 
in the nation’s Capital if John Murray had not con- 
sented to preach that day in Potter’s little, rough, 


‘unpainted church in the woods, if Hosea Ballou had 


not declared the faith in Boston, if De Benneville had 
not prepared the soil in Pennsylvania, and if a host 
of leaders and followers, men and women, had not 
worked heroically at the task. 

Tonight I realize what it will mean in the years 
ahead to have the names of so many who have builded 
for us inscribed on tablets to stand for the generations 
to come. 

In Washington the movement for a Universalist 
church dates back to the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, but it did not take form until after the Civil 
War. Just as Washington was changed greatly in 
population, looks, and atmosphere by the World War, 
so it was changed by the Civil War. There was not 
only a vast influx of soldiers in the sixties, there was 
an influx of civil servants of the government. 

Among those who came were True E. G. Petten- 
gill, a layman of western New York, the Rev. Wm. 
Wheelock Dean, who had preached in both the 
Middle West and New England but who came here 
from New York, and the Rev. Aaron B. Grosh, whose 
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great career in the ministry was based on Utica, N. Y.., 
where he edited the Universalist Magazine. In 1886 
he edited the first year book, called, in those days, 
“Universalist Register and Almanac.” 

The church that these men started in Washington 
in 1868-69 met in halls. For four or five years the 
preachers came from the North and stayed as a rule 
for two Sundays. After a regular minister started 
work in 1873 the worship in halls continued for 
another ten years. 

What possible connection is there between such 
a little group of plain people and the congregation of 
well-dressed folks worshiping in this noble temple 
today? For that matter, we might ask what real 
connection exists between the settlers starving on the 
James River or around Plymouth Rock three hundred 
and more years ago, and Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, and forty-eight populous and power- 
ful states. There is a connection of course. The oak 
in possibility is complete in the acorn. 

It seems sometimes as if there is no line of con- 
tinuity in churches. Ministers come and go, and each 
is so different from his predecessor that the church 
becomes different. Congregations change swiftly too. 
W. H. Murray said not long ago that Newark, N. J., 
had had seven congregations in a period of ninety 
years. 

Now, only five years after the dedication of our 
National Church, a number of people are attending 
it and using it who had nothing to do with the build- 
ing of it. Thirty years from now or less “‘strangers”’ 
to the project as we know it will be in full control. 
It is fortunate that this is so, or it would soon be an 
empty church. The generations come and go. In 
Universalist Washington, the men and women of 
Civil War days were succeeded by the men and women 
of the early eighties and nineties. In the pastorate 
of the present writer, 1900 to 1918, a whole generation 
- of Civil War veterans dropped out and a long line of 
boys and girls graduated from school and went else- 
where to live. The World War brought its own people. 
The N. R. A. and other new governmental activities 
are transforming Washington once again. 

But there is a tradition that survives. It is curi- 
ous that it does survive. There is an impalpable color 
and atmosphere that steals on down the generations. 
It is helped by a meeting now and then on local or 
denominational history. It embodies itself in a single 
individual, with a special reverence for the past and a 
special insight for the present. The Universalist 
National Memorial Church, strange as it may be to 
reflect upon, has in it a bit of old Thomas Potter, who 
went barefoot when he chose and never saw stained 
glass in his life. It has in it something of Grosh, 
Pettengill and Dean, who would be scandalized by 
the doctrine taught here. All the people who seceded 
and started the People’s Church under Alexander 
Kent left something behind them, and Kent himself 
left an inspirmg memory. He was a man who wanted 
Utopia now. There were ministers fifty years ago 
who were concerned only with applying the gospel, 
and others concerned primarily with a beautiful ser- 
vice, and still others who were theologians. All have 
bequeathed something of themselves to the institution 
that they served. 
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In an empty church, between the daylight and 
the dark, surrounded by memorials and tributes, one 
thinks more clearly on these things. 

One asks himself if it is not a blessed thing that 
organizations as static and conservative as churches. 
do change in forms, in ceremonies, in creeds, in build- 
ings. But we have to take care that as we build the 
“more stately mansions’ that Holmes wrote about, 
and leave “‘the low vaulted past,’’ we see to it that 
“each new temple nobler than the last’”’ shuts us “from 
heaven with a dome more vast” until we “at length 


are free.”’ 
* * 


Now the service has been held—a solemn uplift- 
ing service to fit a solemn day. Choir and ministers 
walked in and went out without singing. Perhaps a 
hundred people were there—good for Washington on a 
week night. Eight persons joined the church, one a 
man who as Consul General has lived all over the world 
and who, in character, makes one think of two de- 
voted moderators of other days—Webb and Williams. 
The minister in his brief but beautiful address helped 
us see the continuity of Christian thought. 


* ** 


And now Easter has come and gone, with heavy 
April showers but a crowd of people, a minister operat- 
ing at the top notch of efficiency, a choir inspired to new 
heights by the pluck of their leader, who was stricken 
two weeks before with a baffling malady, but who was. 
determined not to give up before the service of re-. 
dedication on the Sunday after Easter. 

There was a beautiful little service of the Sunday 
school in Perkins Hall after the church service. The 
children, the smallest of all the tots, put on a play, 
mostly in pantomime, “‘A Message of Spring.”’ April 
showers awakened the sleeping flowers and they sprang 
up in full glory at the end. It was a suggestion of the 
earth drama enacted outside where nature prophesied 
to man. 

Washington is moving swiftly onward to fulfil 
its high destiny. Just what that destiny is to be is. 
hidden from us. We know that in the future as in 
the past, the city will stand as a symbol of the nation. 
In these days the material strength of the country is 
most in evidence. The roads, the bridges, the streets,. 
the mighty buildings, thrill us and sometimes almost 
appall us. But beauty gains ground steadily. The 
parks are being developed. More trees are being 
planted. The things of culture are taking root. 
Science is strong, of course, and the science building 
attests it. But art, music, literature, have their 
prophets, and these prophets are being heard. There 
is room in Washington for a church which respects 
science, but does not cringe before it, which honors 
the government, but honors it as an agency of all the 
people and not as a substitute for God, which loves 
beauty, but knows that beauty is no end in itself— 
only the means to a greater end, which respects all 
material strength simply as a foundation for a lofty 
spiritual edifice. 

Such a church in theory is the Universalist. Such 
a church in fact the Universalists of Washington 
and of the nation are erecting step by step at the 
Capital. 
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Three Memorable Days in Washington 


Services of Rededication of the National Memorial Church 


p|ASHINGTON in its spring-tide loveliness 
4) smiled on the fifth anniversary celebration 
of the dedication of the National Memorial 


was well filled. The choir was at its best in the choral 
anthems, “Except the Lord Build the House,” by 
Rogers, and ‘“‘Lovely Appear,’ from Gounod’s “‘Re- 
demption.”’ Dr. Roger F. Etz read as the Scripture 
lesson the prayer of Solomon at the dedication of 
the Temple. After the singing of Samuel Long- 
fellow’s hymn of the Church Universal, ‘One Holy 
Church of God Appears,’’ Dr. Frederic W. Perkins 
conducted a responsive ceremony of rededication. It 
was in substance, adapted to the occasion, the service 
used at the original dedication five years ago, closing 
with these words said by minister and people together: 

So to the worship of God and the service of man we 

dedicate anew the Universalist National Memorial 

Church and ourselves to its worthy habitation. May 

God bless this offering of our hearts and hands to the 

glory of His kingdom. 

Dr. John van Schaick, pastor emeritus, voiced the 
deep feeling in all hearts in a beautiful and moving 
prayer of dedication, calling for a consecration of 
personal life that would make the noble shrine in all 
its uplifting beauty of form and color the ‘‘outward 
and visible sign of an inward, invisible grace.” At 
the close Dr. Etz, as General Superintendent, brought 
a stirring message of greeting from the fellowship of 
Universalist churches. 

He pointed out that the church was built not only 
by Universalists. of America but by Universalists of 
the world. He paid high tribute to the attitude of our 
fellow Christians in Japan—both American and 
Japanese—for their unselfish interest in what con- 
cerns us in this country as well as what goes on over 
there. He said that the Universalists of Washington 
had realized clearly what was involved in the partner- 
ship by which the National Church was built and by 
which it is carried on. “You have measured up,’ he 
said. ‘The business of our churches today,’’ he added, 
“Ss to give perspective to life. The religion that this 
Universalist National Memorial Church represents is 
not an opiate or way of escape, but a constructive 
force which does something for men and society.” 

A greeting from Mr. Victor A. Friend, President 
of the General Convention, was then read: 

I want to congratulate you and our Church on the 

five years of accomplished leadership. In these times 

of storm and strife. our outstanding beacon of hope is 

the Church, and its ideals. Our greatest obligation to 

ourselves is to keep these beacon lights of religious lead- 

ership glowing to their utmost, and may our National 

Church be ever in the lead. 


The singing of John Coleman Adams’ hymn, “We 
praise Thee, God, for harvests earned,” preceded the 
sermon, ‘Memory and Vision,’’ by Dr. Perkins, on 
the text, ‘“‘What mean ye by these stones?” (Joshua 
4:6.) Dr. Perkins spoke with strong emphasis and 
deep feeling. 

“This church which we rededicate today is the 


symbol of a noble history and even more of an ad- 
venturous faith in a nobler future. What does it say 
to us who worship in it, to the denomination it repre- 
sents, to the community in which it is set? What 
mean we by these stones? 

“First of all, we mean that it shall be distinctly a 
‘House of God,’ a place of meeting of the souls of men 
with the Divine Presence. That phrase has had a 
meaning in the past that we reject, that a church was 
a sanctuary in which God exclusively dwelled in a 
world from which He was otherwise absent. God is 
indeed everywhere, and wherever the seeking soul 
and the answering Spirit meet is a sacred shrine. 

“But though God is everywhere, He is alwaysasa 
living experience found somewhere. To make itself 
commandingly and convincingly and compellingly 
that somewhere is the distinctive function of the 
church as the ‘House of God.’ Not to be that, to be 
primarily other excellent things, a lecture room, a 
forum, a concert hall, a charity bureau, a community 
center, is to abdicate its birthright. In an age of ex- 
pert specialists the church’s specialty is that of making 
men and women conscious of the presence, will and 
companionship of God. 

““In the second place, this ‘House of God’ is a 
Christian church. If that seems a platitude, to which 
one retorts, ‘Of course. I know that it is not a Mo- 
hammedan mosque or a Buddhist temple,’ it is evi- 
dence that the phrase means so many things in general 
as practically to mean nothing in particular. What it 
ought to mean is the overpowering conviction that 
the primary business of this church is to help in carry- 
ing to fulfillment the purpose of Jesus Christ to es- 
tablish what he called the kingdom of God. Call it 
what you please; but to accomplish the task, not 
merely teach the theory of it, was his primary business. 
He was a teacher, but more, as a navigator is more 
than a teacher of navigation, or an aviator is more 
than a teacher of aeronautics, or a bridge-builder is 
more than a laboratory tester of physical stresses and 
strains. Our business is to get his business done. 

“We Universalists especially need to be possessed 
by that all-dominating conviction. It would furnish 
the motive to loyalty and aggressive purpose in these 
days when the essence of our faith is becoming the 
spiritual capital of churches and individuals who do 
not bear our name. If that creates an enfeebled sense 
of mission, it is because we have been looking for our 
mission in the wrong place. We have regarded the 
liberalizing of faith as an end rather than as a means to 
an end. Whenever a Universalist sees that, sees that 
our primary bond of fellowship is, as the Worcester 
declaration asserts, ‘a common purpose to do the will 
of God as Jesus revealed it and to cooperate in es- 
tablishing the kingdom for which he lived and died,’ 
then he will have no question as to our mission. 
Rather will he regard his Universalist faith as a dy- 
namic agency for doing his part in a task so tremendous 
that no church can do it alone. The more widely the 
faith prevails, the more courageously and confidently 
will he labor. 
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“That suggests, yet more specifically, the meaning 
of these stones—that this church is to be a ‘House of 
God’ and a vital instrumentality of the Christian en- 
terprise by the power of a distinctive faith. I eall 
it distinctive because it issues in a distinctive attitude 
to life, not simply because it may bear the distinctive 
name that we Universalists cherish. It means being 
possessed by the spiritual realities which that state- 
ment only inadequately describes. Indeed, one may 
bear the name and not be distinguished by the charac- 
teristic stamp which the faith should place upon him. 

‘“‘Who is a Universalist in this deeper sense? He 
is one who believes that we are ever encompassed by 
the deathless Love that neither slumbers nor sleeps; 
that not only God is Love but Love is God. He be- 
lieves that in our lives are reservoirs of spiritual power 
which, unsealed, will lift us out of bondage to our 
lesser selves. He believes that we belong to an un- 
breakable brotherhood, to serve which is life and to 
betray which is death. He believes that goodness 
and righteousness are invincible, and that by their 
power men of good-will and sacrificial spirit can over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the kingdom 
of God. That is the characteristic Universalist atti- 
tude to life. To put that stamp on men and women 
and contribute them to the service of mankind is the 
mission of a Universalist church.”’ 

The whole service deeply impressed all who were 
present. As never before they felt the significance of 
this ‘shrine of memory and mount of vision’’ to the 
Universalist fellowship throughout the world. 

The service of rededication came as the climax 
of an anniversary season that began on Palm Sunday, 
bringing to mind the first service in the new church 
five years ago. A large congregation was present. 
The music included a choral arrangement of the tradi- 
tional anthem, “The Palms,” and “Surely He Hath 
Borne our Grief,’’ from the ‘‘Messiah.’’ Dr. Perkins’ 
sermon on ‘“‘The Way of Spiritual Triumph”’ was the 
last in a series of Lenten sermons on “‘Ways of Chris- 
tian Living.’’ Its central thought was that the deeper 
significance of Palm Sunday was in what came after, 
that the cross, not the palm, was the sign of spiritual 
victory. Palm branches were distributed at the close 
of the service. At a vesper service in the late after- 
noon Maunder’s cantata, ‘Olivet to Calvary,’ was 
sung, as it was at a similar service on Palm Sunday in 
1930. It came to a thrilling climax when the congre- 
gation rose and joined with the choir in singing “‘In 
the Cross of Christ I Glory,” with the chancel cross 
glowing in a flood of white light. 

The communion service on Thursday evening of 
Holy Week was the best attended in the last five years. 
About 140 partook and eight were received into church 
fellowship. In reverent quiet the choir entered and 
left the chancel. The anthem, ‘‘God So Loved the 
World,” from Stainer’s ‘Crucifixion,’ was sung 
seated. Dr. van Schaick assisted Dr. Perkins in ad- 
ministering the communion. 

Easter Sunday was rainy in Washington, but the 
congregation filled the church. The music consisted 
of old carols and choral anthems, including ‘The 
Strife is O’er’” (1609), Mozart’s “Christ the Lord is 
Risen,” “The Queen of Heaven,” set to music of 
Mascagni, and at the presentation of the offering the 


great chorus, ‘Worthy is the Lamb,” from the “Mes- 
siah.’” The special dedication anniversary offering 
amounted to about $1,000. 

Dr. Perkins’ sermon on ‘“‘Achieving Immortality” 
centered around the thought that “‘the essence of the 
resurrection experience was its revelation of a quality 
of lifein Jesus that death could not conquer. At Faster 
we are rejoicing over immortality plus Jesus’ special 
contribution to it. We are doing more than celebrat- 
ing faith in immortality, with Christ as a shining il- 
lustration. We are celebrating something that hap- 
pened, after men supposed that Christ and his cause 
were irrevocably dead, that made immortality mean 
spiritual victory. That note of triumph, of conquest, 
of arisen life, not merely a surviving life, is-the domi- 
nant note in our Easter festival. It acclaims the eter- 
nal life that an immortal soul can achieve.”’ The ser- 
vice closed with the noble Hallelujah Chorus from the 
“Messiah,” superbly sung. 

On Friday evening, April 26, a fifth anniversary 
party was held in Perkins Hall, under the auspices of 
the church school, with Miss Bonner in general charge. 
It was the social family feature of the anniversary 
season. Seated at special tables were groups who had 
united with the church or who had come into the 
church school in-each of the last five years. A repre- 
sentative recited, in prose or verse, salient events in 
his or her year and the group sang an original song. 
Miss Georgia Perham and Mrs. Ida M. Waggener, 
representing the “old-timers,” spoke of the early 
days, with joy that they had laid the foundations on 
which we now stand. Dr. van Schaick spoke on 
““Along the Way” out of the associations and memo- 
ries of his long pastorate from 1900 to 1918. Dr. 
Perkins spoke a word of appreciation of the interest 
that the people were showing in making the anniver- 
sary a success and of the courageous fidelity they had 
exhibited in the last few years. Birthday cakes were 
presented to Dr. Perkins and Dr. van Schaick and to 
Robert Taylor, the faithful Negro sexton who has 
served the church for many years. An unannounced 
feature was the presenting of a cake to Miss Bonner, 
to her complete surprise, by her associates in the 
church school. A feature of special interest to those 
who have more recently become associated with the 
church was a series of large photographs showing vari- 
ous stages in the building process. They were re- 
minders also of a period of working and waiting and 
of hopes deferred that now seems dimly distant. 

* * * 
SPRING - 
The south wind told the river, 
The river told the sea, 
A perky little robin 
Suggested it to me. 


A sunbeam told a tulip, 
A raindrop told a tree, 
The pussy-willows whispered 
It to the grassy lea. 


A soft cloud told a brooklet, 
A crocus told a bee, 

And very soon all nature 
Was proving it to me. 


Eileen O’ Keefe, in Fitchburg Sentinel. 
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If You Wish Your Child to Be Educated’ 


Elma C. Gillette 


WISH to speak particularly to the parents to- 
day, and especially to those parents whose 
children are of the ages included in our Sunday 
school. It is not in the capacity of the all- 

wise-one that I am speaking to you, but rather as one 

who, after fairly long association with young people, 
realizes that your task is one which calls for almost 
superhuman qualities. 

In our work in the Sunday school we are con- 
cerned with the religious education of your children. 
Just ponder the words for a moment—Religious E'du- 
catton—what does it mean? Do you want your chil- 
dren to have it? Can the Sunday school alone give 
it? How important is it? 

We all realize that there are several sides to any 
personality—each separate yet hopelessly Jinked to- 
gether. There is the pliysical side, the mental side, 
the moral side, and then there is the side which we are 
pleased to call religious. Somehow perhaps it does 
not define itself so well to us as the others. Perhaps 
we are rather inclined to let it develop as it may, or 
blind our eyes to its existence. We are careful of our 
child’s diet, of his hours of rest and play; we are eager 
that his mind be trained and fully developed; we try 
to teach him to distinguish the good from the bad— 
often, perhaps, more by precept than by example— 
but we leave his religion to chance. 

Now what is this religion which we are speaking of 
educating? Religion is one’s relation te a divine 
Being—or Power—or Spirit; it is also one’s relation to 
one’s fellow men; it is, moreover, his response to his 
own best self; it is indicated by his standards or morals; 
it is expressed in his conduct, it is physical, in that it 
proclaims itself in physical action; it is mental, in that 
it is thought out by the mind; it is moral—the out- 
growth of a standard of conduct. It is life itself. 
Religion is not only believed, it is lived; not only felt, 
but thought out. It is the person after all external 
trappings have been removed. 

Surely, then, the development of the child’s re- 
ligion should not be overlooked. But how shall we 
train it? Who can develop it? Is that not the work 
of the Sunday school? 

In the Sunday school we have your children only 
one brief hour—under rather artificially favorable 
conditions. It is as if you should have them only at 
the story-hour time, and then they should be whisked 
away to be someone else’s responsibility. We do not 
have to deal with your youngster in a tantrum; we do 
not have to stop in the midst of strenuous household 
duties to arbitrate a quarrel between Johnnie and 
Sarah; we do not have to decide whether or not Bill 
should take the car or if it is wise to quarrel with 
Mary over her too-lavish use of cosmetics. 

Our task is, then, the fairly simple one of setting 
forth principles of right living, as found in the old, old 
stories that have never been equaled. It is to start 


*Address delivered before the church school workers of 
Springfield, Vt., and secured for us by the kind cooperation of 
the Rev. H, E. Latham. 


your child thinking of God, of the universe, of his re- 
lation to it, of his relation to those around him; then 
we turn him over to you and say, in effect, the real 
task is yours. For learning religion or good conduct 
is like learning to play tennis or golf—one must prac- 
tice continually. Educators are coming more and more 
to the conclusion that ‘‘to do is to learn.’”? One must 
draw in order to learn drawing, read in order to learn 
reading, do algebra problems in order to learn to do 
them. Setting down rules and principles is not 
enough. 

So, with religion in its narrowest sense as well as 
in its broader interpretation it must-be practiced until 
it becomes a habit. 

We are here particularly to urge you to send your 
children to Sunday school. Yet, at the same time I 
am telling you how little we can do. Nevertheless, 
with the little that we can do and with the much that 
you can do in the way of meeting every-day problems, 
we ought to accomplish something really worth while 
together. 

Since you cannot “‘talk back’’ to me at this time 
I’m going to give you a few definite suggestions along 
the line of religious and moral education—which you 
may take, as we are all inclined to take advice, “with 
a grain of salt.” 

Don’t send your children to church or Sunday 
school. If it is humanly possible come and bring them. 
Don’t you see how easy it is to get the idea that at- 
tending religious services is just like going to bed at 
7 o’clock—something we have to do when we are 
young but from which we are released as soon as we 
reach adulthood? If you can take time from your busy 
life to devote this hour or two to thought and quiet 
and release from the world, how much more necessary 
it will seem to your children to continue in that 
practice. 

Make up your own mind thoroughly as to just 
exactly what you believe religiously. You may find 
your faith shapes itself into a very simple creed, but 
whatever it is don’t stop in your self-analysis until 
you have found something of value to yourself. Then 
if your child asks questions about God, or nature, or 
right and wrong, your problem will be merely to ex- 
press your belief in his language. 

Live your religion, mothers, do not eee to. 
your children “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,’’ and then tell them not to speak to the Jones 
children because Mrs. Jones didn’t invite you to her 
party. Fathers, do not grow eloquent over ‘“‘honesty’”’ 
and then with a chuckle tell the family how you put 
over a business deal based on deception. 

Frederick W. Elliot has written an article in the 
Parents’ Magazine entitled ‘Your Child and His 
Morals.” To quote briefly from this article: 

“The decisive influence upon the morals of your 
child is your own conduct. Let me emphasize that 
last phrase. Your own conduct. Not what you re- 
gard as an ideal, not even what you try to live up to, 
but what you actually do, especially what you do 
when you are off your guard. Children, even very 
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young children, have an uncanny power of seeing 
through their parents. They quickly note the discrep- 
ancy between what their parents say on the occasions 
when they are talking for effect and what they actually 
do under provocation. Preaching honesty or kindness 
or self-control is a feeble thing in comparison with 
even an occasional lapse into dishonesty or ill temper. 
The example that counts for most is the example we 
unwittingly set.” 

Just a few words in reference to the Bible and 
then I am through. No matter what you believe or 
do not, no person’s education is complete without a 
knowledge of what is still considered the book con- 
taining the finest literary gems of all times. Litera- 
ture is full of Biblical allusions. Can your child recog- 
nize them? Does he know the story of Moses, of the 
boy Samuel? Does he understand the frequent 
reference to a “David and Jonathan’ friendship? 
Does he know the story of Ananias for whom many 
societies of a certain nature have been named? Does 
he know what it means to have “the strength of a 
Samson?”” When he hears that the Springfield Glee 
Clubs are joining others in the singing of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah”? does he wonder whether Elijah was 


a Greek hero or a military leader of the Persians? 

If you wish your child to be educated, insist that 
he does not omit the Bible. We are making every 
effort in the Sunday school to make these characters 
live, to bring out the lessons of their lives. 

Won’t you come to church and Sunday school 
and bring your children? 

In closing I would like to leave with you the 
thought of this poem, entitled ‘“Then Let Us Pray,” by 
Dorothy Callaway: 


We are a nation, bound by sacred ties 

To keep our place before the loom, and weave! 
God is so close—why have we turned our eyes 
From Him, believing that we might achieve 

Some gilded, tinseled fabric of our own? 

Bach for himself, we snatched the gleaming thread, 
Leaving the drab, until—each man alone— 

We now are bound with dull and tangled dread. 


We must weave on! The pattern still is clear, 

For He who set the task is*close at hand; 

The prayer of troubled hearts shall prove Him near, 
And burdens shall be lifted from our land 

When we forsake our blind, material way. 

God hears! Then let our people kneel and pray! 


Laurens Seelye President of St. Lawrence 


r= HE Board of Trustees of St. Lawrence Uni- 
j 6) versity, at the annual spring meeting held at 
a We) Canton, N. Y., Saturday, May 4, elected 
Brel} Taurens H. Seelye president of the university, 
as successor to Richard Eddy Sykes. 

Mr. Seelye is professor of religious and philosoph- 
ical studies at the American University, Beirut, Syria, 
is now on leave of absence, and is teaching at Benning- 
ton College, Vermont. He comes of a distinguished 
line of college professors and presidents. 

Millard Henry Jencks, president of the St. Law- 
rence corporation in succession to Owen D. Young, 
has borne the brunt of the search for exactly the right 
man as president. That the committee has succeeded 
is the strong conviction of all who have met President- 
elect Seelye. 

On a recent visit to St. Lawrence Mr. Seelye 
spoke to the students and made a deep impression. 
He will be inaugurated probably in June. 

Laurens H. Seelye was born in Iowa July 25, 
1889. His family on both sides came of New England 
background. His father was for many years professor 
of Greek at the College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 
His grandfather, Julius Hawley Seelye, was pastor of 
the Dutch Reformed Church at Schenectady, N. Y., 
and later professor of philosophy at, and president of, 
Amherst College. His great-uncle was the first presi- 
dent of Smith College at Northampton, Mass., and 
his great-great uncle was Laurens Perseus Hickok, 
one-time professor of philosophy at Western Reserve 
University and president of Union College at Schenec- 
tady. He is of the stock out of which great university 
leaders have come. 

«.: He attended public schools at Wooster, Ohio, and 
three years of college at the College of Wooster. 
Then he went to Amherst, where he spent two years, 
joined Alpha Delta Phi and was elected to Phi Beta 


’ Christian Association. 


Kappa, and was graduated with the class of 1911. He 
remained there one year as graduate secretary of the 
The next three years were 
spent at Union Theological Seminary in New York 
City, where he graduated in 1915. He took work at 
Columbia University and received his M. A. there in 
history and economics. He married, and spent three 
years (1915-18) as pastor of the Stanley Congrega- 
tional Church in Chatham, New Jersey. This was fol- 
lowed by three months in the Army Y. M. C. A. and 
nine months as chaplain in the United States Army, 
stationed at Fort Greble in the United States. He 
served in the Armenian and Syrian Relief for several 
months, and in August, 1919, went with his wife and 
two children to Beirut to become lecturer in philosophy 
and psychology. He was there from 1919 to 1933, 
except for a year of furlough spent on a fellowship at 
Union Seminary and Columbia in 1925-26. 

At the American University of Beirut he was pro- 
fessor in charge of the department of Religious and 
Philosophical Studies, and the member of the faculty 
responsible for the supervision of the student activities. 
This institution consists of a number of units: a junior 
school and a high school, a School of Arts and Sciences, 
a French-speaking French School, an Institute of 
Music, a Medical School, School of Dentistry, School 
of Pharmacy, Schools of Nursing and of Midwifery. 
The students come from the contiguous countries of 
the Near East—Syria, Palestine, Irak, Persia, Arabia, 
Abyssinia, Trans-Jordan, Egypt, the Sudan—as well 
as from South America, the United States and Europe 
—some twenty-five nationalities in all. It includes 
both men and women. 

For the past few years Professor Seelye has been 
one of a group of six instructors from different depart- . 
ments who have developed a course for sophomores 
that provided a survey of human nature, and have 
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written the text for the course. He has been interested 
in utilizing people, events, and institutions in the 
contemporary situation to define and emphasize the 
materials of the classroom. He has also been in- 
terested in inter-departmental cooperation, both in 
study and in teaching. He furthered student self- 
government and made a number of experiments in 
this among youth who have little tradition of this sort 
in their home backgrounds. A Students’ International 
House, now nine years old, offers an opportunity to 
thirty young men of different races to cooperate to 
support themselves and to secure an education. He 
has been interested in constructing improved forms of 
public worship for a student congregation which in- 
cluded Mohammedans, Jews, Bahais, and many sects 
of Christians. With Mrs. Seelye he has traveled 
about the country to Jerusalem, Damascus, Aleppo, 
Alexandria, Cairo. They have a family summer 
camp up in the Lebanon Mountains with olive trees 
and a vineyard, that looks down 2,500 feet over the 
- seacoast plain to the Mediterranean. In the summer 
of 1933, the family drove and camped through Italy, 
France, Germany, Belgium, and England. 

When Professor Seelye came to the United States 
in the fall of 1983 on leave he taught at Smith College 
for the year. The present year he is teaching at Ben- 
nington College in Vermont—a three-year-old college 
of the “progressive’’ type of education, which has 
been widely discussed on account of its experimental 
educational policies, and particularly for its two- 
month ‘‘Winter Field and Reading Period’ from 
Christmas to Washington’s Birthday. During this 
period he has taught a course and given a series of 
lectures for ministers on ‘Missions in the Modern 
World.” 

Mrs. Seelye is the daughter of missionaries to 


Turkey under the Congregational Churches of the 
United States, and was born in Erzerum, a city in the 
interior. Her father, Dr. William Nesbitt Chambers, 
who died last summer, was a Canadian, born at and 
growing up in Woodstock, Ontario. Her mother, 
Cornelia Pond Williams, came of Utica stock. She 
is still living in Beirut, Syria. While in the United 
States Mrs. Seelye made her home with her uncle, 
Dr. Talcott Williams, first director of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism at Columbia. She was graduated 
from Bryn Mawr College in 1911. She then studied 
Semitics and the history of religions at the University 
of Pennsylvania and later at Columbia, where she re- 
ceived in 1915 the degree of Ph. D. Her thesis, a 
translation from the Arabic, published by the Colum- 
bia University Press, is entitled ‘“‘Moslem Schisms and 
Sects.’ She translated from the German Goldziher’s 
studies on Islam. In Beirut she has been a member of 
the faculty of the American Junior College for Women, 
teaching a course in child training. She has been active 
in the Y. W. C. A., having been leader of the Eastern 
Mediterranean Y. W. C. A. Conference at Cairo in 
1932, and is a member of the World Council. Through 
her speaking knowledge of Arabic, Turkish, French 
and German she has enjoyed many opportunities of 
friendship with the people of the Near East. This 
year she is teaching at the Mary A. Burnham School 
in Northampton. 

The president-elect and Mrs. Seelye have four 
children living: Dorothea Chambers, who is a fresh- 
man at Bryn Mawr College, Mary-Averett at the 
Burnham School in Northampton, and Talcott and 
Muriel, aged twelve and ten respectively. 

He has a sister, Mrs. Benjamin B. Wallace, and 
mother, Mrs. W. J. Seelye, living in Washington, 
Da Gs 


The Minister’s Primary Loyalty 


Walter F. Greenman 


CED HAT is the minister’s primary obligation, 
i 6) | to himself as well as to his parish? 
RAGS This is becoming a matter of acute 
OMY interest as well of great importance, as 
was evinced in a group of about fifty ministers re- 
cently gathered at Hingham, Mass. To put it bluntly: 
Shall a minister persistently press the application of 
avowedly Christian principles to the improvement of 
deplorable current social conditions in this social revo- 
lution through which we are passing? If his religious 
principles and his ethical standards heartily commend 
certain proposed changes in the status quo, is it his 
first duty to share his convictions with his people? 
If he knows well that such interpretations are ex- 
cessively repugnant to his hearers, would his silence be 
an implied impeachment of his fidelity to his mission 
as a Christian minister, and would he be indicted in 
his own mind as a coward? 

History is instructive on this point. In Massa- 
chusetts, at least, such full sharing cannot be done. 
Even our great Dr. Channing found when he pressed 
persistently the social reforms needed in his day, that 
the greater part of his congregation whose business 
interests were menaced by his proposals, walked out 


on him, and left only a shell of the earlier enthusiastic 
congregation. Theodore Parker started a new con- 
gregation, the largest in the denomination, but they 
were unanimous in their sanction of the reforms he 
advocated, and that was one of the main reasons that 
they flocked to his preaching. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes has successfully followed the Parker tradition. 
Only once at most in two generations does a man of 
like competence appear. 

- If a minister persists in making pertinent applica- 
tion of Christian principles to current social conditions 
and reform, a good half of the less influential members 
of his parish will enthusiastically follow his lead; the 
other half will be increasingly hostile, and either they 
or the minister will go out. 

At this point it is pertinent to raise the question: 
What is his primary obligation to himself and to his 
parish? Not to raise the question of prophet or priest, 
because he should combine both functions. He was 
called and accepted the call to help his people to make 
the most and best of themselves. If he had and has 
any sense of the traditional cure of souls, they must 
not be classified as sheep and goats. He owes his ut- 
most and highest service to every one of them. How 
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ean he determine what is best? Ministers need a 
conference on that very point. At the present time 
the laymen of Massachusetts present a pathological 
condition which calls for a conference of general prac- 
titioners. It is incontestably good practice when a 
patient exhibits evidences of mental disturbance to 
eliminate so far as possible all exciting and irritating 
conditions, because all emotional excitement poisons 
the judgment. 

There is another powerful consideration, that, 
whereas the present confusion has driven many to 
the hither borders of hysteria, without doubt before 
long they will be faced with conditions more hostile 
both to their interests and their tenaciously held and 


outmoded principles. When that time comes, to help 
them bear up like honorable, self-controlled, man-like 
men, can anyone be of greater value than a loved 
pastor who has respected their feelings, who has 
steadfastly held to the opinion of them he had when 
he accepted the call to the parish, namely, that they 
were men of good will who were acting up to the best 
light and purpose they had so far acquired? 

This was the attitude of some of our most effective 
ministers in the period leading up to the Civil War. 
They personally were anti-slavery men. As ministers, 
they strove their utmost to prepare the characters of 
their people to meet creditably an unavoidable crisis. 

This is a matter for ministerial conference. 


The Junior Church Service 


George A. Mark 


E Junior Church is growing in popularity, 
and an investigation of this subject discloses 
that there are various forms in existence. 
“The Junior Church Manual,” by the 
Rev. Sherwood Gates, describes a Junior Church as 
being supplementary to the teaching given in the 
Junior and Intermediary Departments of the church 
school. 

This writer thinks that there is much need for 
such an organization, in view of the findings of some 
investigators who have shown that of children be- 
tween the ages of ten and sixteen sixty percent are 
lost to the church school before they reach their six- 
teenth birthday, and that there is an even larger per- 
centage of loss in attendance at the regular Sunday 
morning service. It is his earnest hope that the 
Junior Church movement will stop this serious loss of 
young people from organized church life and also pro- 
vide them with a more adequate training in church- 
manship. His suggestions in regard to the Junior 
Church are here summarized. 

The Junior Church exists for boys and girls. The 
organization of the Junior Church should be based on 
a careful study of all the forms of organized religious 
work already in existence. There should be no over- 
lapping of the work of the Junior Church and the 
church schoo]. The one should complement the other. 
The age range should not be any wider than from 
nine up through fifteen years. To try to minister to a 
group including children from six to sixteen is sure to 
meet with too many difficulties in regard to a unified 
program. The Junior Church should be simple in 
form. It should reflect the customs and thought of 
the denomination under which it is created and should, 
to a large extent, have the same offices as the senior 
church. The pastor of the Junior Church should be 
a man, either the minister or a specially trained and 
ordained layman. The pulpit should be carefully 
guarded against cranks and sentimentalists who 
“just love to talk to the dear boys and girls.” The 
services of the Junior Church should be so arranged 
that they will provide for participation by members in 
them, for adequate training in stewardship, by a 
small pledge from each member, and for the strength- 
ening, through worship, of the members’ loyalty to 
God and the Christian Church. Mr. Gates gives in 


his manual various forms of worship programs and 
helpful story-sermon material. 

The Rev. Homer J. Councilor has conducted for 
several years a successful Junior Church as part of 
the religious training of the Calvary Baptist Church, 
Washington, D. C. Its form and program are de- 
scribed in his book, “The Junior Church.” It is 
evidently very similar to the one conducted by Mr. 
Gates. 

It should be noted that, according to the writings 
of these two ministers of the Evangelical branch of 
the Christian Church, the Junior Churches are supple- 
mentary and complementary to the work and teaching 
already being done in the church schools and senior 
churches. 

Turning to our own denomination we find a dif- 
ference in that each Junior Church or adapted form of 
Junior Church is a substitute for the former church 
school, and that it is usually the only contact which 
the members have with the work of organized religion 
as it is carried on in our fellowship. 

In order to learn with some degree of accuracy the 
actual growth of the Junior Church movement, a 
questionnaire was sent last spring to each church in 
our denomination which claimed to have a Junior 
Church as part of its religious education and worship. 
Twenty-five churches* gave detailed and complete 
answers to the questions asked. These replies reveal 
a variety of forms and programs. The ages of the 
members are from three to twenty years. The lowest 
enrollment is seven, at Meadville, Pa.; the highest, 
103, at Cleveland, Ohio, and 102 at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Four hold their services after the hour of the 
senior church, one at the same time, and all the others 
before. All have some form of member participation, 
such as being on a committee, ushering, singing in the 
choir, and, at times, taking entire charge of the service. 


*The following twenty-five churches answered the ques- 
tionnaire: Atlanta, Ga.; Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Duxbury, Mass.; Greenfield, Mass.; Iowa City, Iowa; Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Lawrence, Mass.; Leominster, Mass.; Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Louisville, Ky. (Clifton); Meadville, Pa.; Middleboro, Mass.; 
Milton, Mass.; Nashua, N. H.; North Easton, Mass.; Omaha, 
Nebr.; Pasadena, Calif.; Peterboro, N. H.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(First); Plymouth, Mass.; Tulsa, Okla.; Wellesley Hills, Mass.; 
West Roxbury, Mass.; West Upton, Mass. 
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There is class instruction with the aid of teachers 
in every Junior Church, except three. The subject 
matter taught includes lessons on the Bible, church 
history, comparative religion, personal and _ social 
ethics, biography, world friendship, nature and 
science. The instruction period lasts about thirty 
to forty minutes. 

These Junior Churches have a service of worship 
lasting from twenty to thirty minutes. Fifteen of 
them hold their services of worship in the church au- 
ditorium, the others in chapels, vestries and parish 
halls. Thirteen of them have vested choirs capable of 
singing anthems and all receiving the help of paid 
or volunteer directors and organists. In fourteen 
churches the minister is the leader. In these same 
churches the service includes a story sermon or talk 
by the minister. In four other churches similar talks 
or stories are given by lay leaders. 

All except two of the churches reporting keep at- 
tendance records. All give some kind of award— 
usually for perfect attendance—but some are trying 
to dispense altogether with attendance bait and bribes. 

There has arisen in our fellowship some ques- 
tioning in regard to the use of the name Junior Church. 
When is a church school only a church school? When 
does a church school rise to the dignity of being called 
a Junior Church? What is a “‘true”’ Junior Church? 

It seems evident that the organizations conducted 
by Mr. Gates and Mr. Councilor are Junior Churches. 
There are in our denomination three churches con- 
ducted in much the same way. The Junior Churches 
in Milton and Chestnut Hill, Mass., and in Nashua, 
N. H., depend upon the sermon and worship service 
for the training of their members in religious education 
and churchmanship. The service in each church lasts 
about an hour. The other Junior Churches in our 
denomination have varied and meritorious programs 
of religious education and worship. In nearly every 
one there is a half hour of worship and a half hour of 
class instruction. These differ from those just men- 
tioned and, at the same time, are different enough from 
the usual church school to warrant the use of a new 
name and perhaps a new classification. They are 
adapted forms of the Junior Church idea and program. 
They seem to have the same type of service condensed 
to half an hour and have class instruction besides. 

But regardless of name or form one fact stands 
out from the study of this subject, namely, that there 
is much valuable experimentation being carried on 
in new forms of religious education. It is apparent 
that there is an increasing conviction on the part of 
many of our ministers that there is a service of teach- 
ing and ministration which they owe to the junior as 
much as to the senior members of their parishes, that 
instead of turning over the work to an intermediary, 
they themselves should have direct contact as re- 
ligious educators with their children and young people, 
and that parish committees should be induced to 
spend a larger proportion of the church budget on 
school and Junior Church than is now allotted to them. 

Furthermore, these ministers realize that beauty 
of form in a service of worship enriches the life of the 
worshiper. All the questionnaires returned verify 
this opinion. They are unanimous in stating that a 
beautiful and appropriate service of worship, held in 


church or chapel, produces a quiet mind and a more 
reverent spirit. They are unanimous in declaring 
that parents and children like better the more churchly 
service which the Junior Church provides, and that 
the change in form has increased the attendance and 
interest of the members. The simple procedure of 
leading our children out of unattractive basements 
and unadorned vestries into the sanctuary itself has 
brought about an inspiring and a gratifying improve- 
ment in the attitude and spirit of the worshipers. 
“Open the gates of the temple’ to the children as 
well as to their parents, “‘and the King of Glory shall 
come in.”’ 

What then is the best pattern of a Junior Church? 
Perhaps the one which holds its service of worship in 
the church auditorium, which is led by the minister, 
which has the help of a vested choir and which, with 
or without class instruction, holds as closely as possible 
in its service elements and teaching to all that is 
beautiful in Christian thought and tradition. Yet we 
must refrain from saying that all Junior Churches 
should conform to this pattern, or that this form only 
is rightly to be classed as a Junior Church. When we 
bear in mind the variety of forms under which adult 
members of the Christian family worship—from 
Friends’ Meeting to elaborate cathedral ritual—we 
can readily see that each form may be a true and help- 
ful means for the exaltation of the human spirit, and 
that there are a variety of ways by which to commune 
with the Divine Spirit which transcends all forms. 

A REVIEW OF THE APRIL-MAY NEW HUMANIST 


In the April-May issue of The New Humanist, Prof. Max C. 
Otto writes on ““Mr. Dewey and Religion.”’ Although Professor 
Otto is appreciative of “‘A Common Faith,” Dr. John Dewey’s 
latest book, and declares that “‘the publication of this small 
volume is a religious event of extraordinary importance,” he none 
the less expresses his regret that Dr. Dewey “‘did not find it pos- 
sible to say a supporting word for the agnostics, atheists, and hu- 
manists who, year after year and in exposed positions, have la- 
bored to further the very cause which he so ably champions in 
his book. It seems too bad that a very different type, persons 
for whom atheism or agnosticism constitutes an end in itself, or 
narrow dogmatic persons, lacking in imagination and human 
sympathy and without piety toward nature, should have blocked 
Mr. Dewey’s vision in the direction of the men and women who 
are actuated by a concern for the human enterprise and who 
agree with him that this is jeopardized by ‘dependence upon an 
external power.’ ” 

Answering the review of his book by Burdette Backus in 
The New Humanist for February-March, Prof. Bernard E. Me- 
land discusses the relationship between ‘‘Mystical Naturalism 
and Religious Humanism.”’ In this article, Professor Meland at- 
tempts to make a distinction between two types of thinker, which 
John Dewey, in accompanying comments, claims to be a false 
distinction. ‘I do not deny,” says Dr. Dewey, “‘this existence in 
some persons of a sense of nature that may be termed mystical. 
It has found expression in poetry and other forms of art. It has 
sometimes added a dimension of value to human experience—and 
it has sometimes worked for obscurantism and degradation. 
What I do question is, first, that mysticism is the only method 
by which humanism may avoid ‘anthro-inflation;’ secondly, that 
it is primary; and thirdly that it is universal, and therefore a 
necessary and imperative part of religious humanism.” These 
two articles add an important chapter to the current discussion 
concerning the humanist’s adjustment to the universe with par- 
ticular reference to John Dewey’s views. 

Dr. Bernard Fantus, professor of therapeutics in the Uni- 
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versity of Illinois, writes on “Unemployability—a Medical 
Problem.” ‘“Unemployability,” says Dr. Fantus, “‘is a medical 
problem. It merits systematic scientific study as to causes, 
course and cure. Work therapy should include all those methods 
of treatment that may render the unemployable employable, 
and that will make him as useful a citizen as his handicap per- 
mits. Therapeutic work relief establishments might be the 
means by which this aim could be accomplished among the des- 
titute.”’ 

Other articles include ‘‘A Psychologist Looks at Education,” 
by Peter Sandiford of the University of Toronto, “Erasmus 
Interogates Father Coughlin,” by Harold P. Marley, and “He- 
brew History Secularized,” by F. H. Hankins of Smith College. 

Raymond B. Bragg is editor of The New Humanist and 
Edwin H. Wilson is managing editor. It is published at 330 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


* 


GENERAL CONVENTION QUOTAS 


During the month of April, 1935, the following churches 
have made contributions on the General Convention quota for 
the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1935, either through direct quota 
payments, Loyalty Sunday offerings, Universalist Loyalty Fellow- 
ship membership credited to quota, and Cent-a-Day payments. 
(This supplements the lists published in the Leaders of March 9 
and April 13.) 

Alabama: Brewton.* 

California: Oakland. 

Florida: St. Petersburg. 

Georgia: Atlanta.* 

Illinois: Avon (additional); Chicago, St. Paul’s. 

Iowa: Webster City (additional) * 

Maine: Auburn; Dexter; Oakfield; Portland, Church of the 
Messiah (additional). 

Massachusetts: Arlington (additional); Boston, Redemption (ad- 
ditional); Essex (additional);* Monson (additional); Or- 
leans;** Shirley (additional).* 

Minnesota: Minneapolis, Church of the Redeemer (additional). 

New Hampshire: Concord (additional); Kingston; Nashua (ad- 
ditional) *; Newfieids (additional).** 

New York: Binghamton; Dexter; Middleville;* Morris; Oneonta. 

Ohio: Bryan;* Cleveland; Miami City;* Springfield. 

Pennsylvania: Reading (additional).** 

Rhode Island: Harrisville (additional);* Pawtucket. 

Vermont: Hartland Three Corners;* Vernon. 

There are now sixty-six churches which have paid their 
quotas in full and a total of 177 which have paid either in full or 
in part. The total amount received for quotas up to May 1 is 
$4,557.80. 


*Indicates quota paid in full. 
**Indicates Cent-a-Day payments only. 
ar ee ee 
UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


Churches that have been displaying a Universalist Loyalty 
Fellowship banner by reason of their representation in the Fel- 
lowship, through church members who joined this general or- 
ganization of Universalists, will soon receive the 19385 numerals 
to be attached to the banner, providing renewed or new member- 
ships qualify them for this honor. 

Also, churches that did not qualify last year, but that this 
year have qualified for the right to display a banner, will receive 
a 1935 banner. 

Where a church has five or more members in the Loyalty 
Fellowship it may display a white star on its banner for each five 
paid memberships recorded at Universalist General Convention 
headquarters. 

Membership fees will, upon request at the time of payment, 
be applied toward the General Convention quota credit of the 
church of their origin. 

The Board of Trustees desires every church to rate a Loyalty 
Fellowship banner. One paid $10.00 membership from a local 
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church, as such, or from an auxiliary organization, such as the 
Sunday school, Y. P. C. U., ete., or from any individual member, 
will qualify that church to display a banner. 

Following is a partial list of additional members of the 
Loyalty Fellowship. Other lists will be published later. 

Prof. Arthur I. Andrews, Arlington, Mass. 

Dr. Martin M. Brown, North Adams, Mass. 

Mrs. W. L. Brown, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Arthur L. Butler, West Somerville, Mass. 

Miss Charlotte M. Butterfield, Derby Line, Vt. 

Miss Mabel Chandler, Nashua, N. H. 

Rey. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville, Ia. 

Dr. John A. Cousens, Tufts College, Mass. 

Miss Dorice Crowell, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. C. Curtis, North Attleboro, Mass. 

Mrs. George Cutler, Amherst, Mass. 

Hon. George E. Danforth, Nashua, N. H. 

Mrs. Estelle B. Davis, Litchfield, IIl. 

Mrs. Mary Warren Day, Beverly, Mass. 

Miss Hester B. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 

Miss Margaretta L. Dean, Maplewood, N. J. 

Miss Maria L. Drew, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Corrie M. Ellis, Roslindale, Mass. 

Mrs. Ida M. Ellis, Spencer, Mass. 

Dr. Mabel I. Emerson, Roxbury, Mass. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. T. A. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Martha L. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. T. A. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Jennie B. Fish, Central Falls, R. J. 


* * * 
MORE!—AND LESS!! 


In the editorial mail of a few ordinary days come requests 
like these: 

“Please give us more on war and peace.” 

“We don’t hear as much as we should about the results of 
repeal.” 

“Please print more material which laymen can appreciate. 
The preachers can find their professional reading in other papers.” 

“Why does The Advocate print so much about unimportant 
people? Their names and their doings mean nothing to the great 
majority of your readers.” 

“The paper would be more interesting if it had more news 
of the churches. I turn to the news sectiou first of all.’ 

“Isn’t the Methodist Episcopal Church interested in any- 
thing except the horrors of war and the inconvenience of military 
drill?” 

“Out our way, because we are rather isolated, we should like 
more attention to general religious news, so that we could get 
some idea of the progress of the gospel.”’ 

“A good sermon now and then would be welcomed by many 
Advocate readers.” 

“Who cares to read about this preacher’s series of sermons, 
that church’s covered dish supper, or the other church school’s 
special missionary pageant?” 

And so the chorus keeps up; scarcely a mail but brings advice 
and, for the most part, friendly criticism. - 

Every word they send is welcome. It cannot always be 
acknowledged, and still less can every piece of advice be followed. 

But our friends may be very sure that it is all carefully 
considered, and some of them will discover before long that their 
help has produced definite results. 

May we say, in the meantime, that The Advocate is not 
thrown together, week hy week, as some men pack a bag. All its 
contents have been studied from many points of view, and the 
result which reaches our readers is a sort of survival, not always 
of the fittest, but of the items which will provide the best possible 
bill of fare from the available material, i the space at our 
disposal. 

And next week we hope—and intend—to do better!—Dan 
Brummitt, in the Christian Advocate, Northwestern Edition. 
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Can Parents Teach Religion? 


What You Owe Your Child. By Wil- 
lard L. Sperry. (Harper. $1.50.) 


Dean Sperry found that members of 
“Junior Leagues’ who heard him speak on 
the religious education of children wished 
his addresses preserved, and in this vol- 
ume they are somewhat expanded for what 
we hope will be a wide circle of readers. 
They contain, in very direct language, 
comments which cannot but be helpful to 
parents who are perplexed about the 
religious development of their children. 
The viewpoint from which the comments 
are made, as those who know Dr. Sperry 
need not be told, is that of a cultivated, 
thoroughly modern man who is at home 
among thoughtful people and knows their 
language, and who has had years of ex- 
perience in pastorates and more recently 
in charge of Harvard University Chapel. 
The realistic and frank discussion and the 
originality of expression which we wel- 
ecomed in his ‘‘Reality in Worship” and 
in later studies, are found in this book also. 

In the tensions between parent and 
child (which contribute today in many 
homes to the difficulty of religious guid- 
ance) Dr. Sperry sees a condition which 
should be recognized for what it is worth, 
not deplored. They are in miniature the 
same tensions ‘‘of the rebel hero in the 
state, the heretical reformer in the church, 
the unconventional creator in the arts.” 
They represent, in fact, the energy which 
achieves all human progress. Common 
sense dictates that we should allow youth 
to win the right to its own life, not grudg- 
ingly but generously and wisely. 

We cannot consistently decline to in- 
fluence our children in religious matters 
unless we carry that “hands off” policy 
into other areas of life, and of course we 
are unwilling to do that, for we introduce 
them to what we consider to be the best 
in the organized life of our age. If we are 
perplexed about what we believe about 
religion the appropriate step to take is not 
to drift and let the children drift, but to get 
our bearings. We cannot expect to hand 
on to them any moral or spiritual wealth 
if we have depleted the capital and never 
shown in their presence any concern about 
replenishing it. 

Dr. Sperry is clear as to what one 
generation can give to another, not a rigid 
theory about the world but “an energy 
and a sense of values.’”’ The great vir- 
tues were not taught us in words so much 
as caught unconsciously from those who 
lived virtuously before us. Detailed re- 
ligious instruction our children can get 
from others better than from us, but from 
us they may get what is better, “an in- 
fluence we do not consciously exert and 
which, at the time, they are not conscious 
of receiving.” 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


One positive suggestion is made very 
clearly. We should never teach a child 
as religious truth what we know he will 
have to unlearn later. Central in im- 
portance for our real religious influence 
with the young is their trust in us. If we 
are evasive or equivocal or trivial they 
cease to trust us. 

In a discussion of family tradition Dean 
Sperry drives foundations for religion 
deeply into the subsoil of morality. In 
his criticism of the ‘“‘project method’’ of 
education even those of us who value 
what that method has contributed to the 
vitalizng of education must recognize 
that he has thrown into sharp relief some 
of its most serious dangers. It rests on a 
half truth and he prefers to emphasize 
the other half. It is, he thinks, our duty 
to make our children “‘realize fairly early 
that living in the world with other people 
means a certain giving way, a concession, 
even a submission.”” To know ourselves 
as members, necessary members, of some 
society, is ‘‘one of the ways in which the 
truth of religion is first learned.” Of 
course the other half of the truth is that 
the individual owes it to society, no less 
than to himself, to refuse submission if 
and when others seek to exploit his alleg- 
lance or suppress his creative contribu- 
tions. Doubtless Dr. Sperry would grant 
that. 

There is much that is wise in this book 
on the teaching of the Bible. For Chris- 
tians “the end of all Bible teaching is to 
make Jesus a well-known person in the 
mind, and to lead us to the conviction that 
his way of life is the best that the world 
has seen thus far.’”’ There is searching 
criticism of the Sunday schools, and a 
plea for the teaching of worship. And 
there is a fine definition of first-hand, in 
place of second-hand, religion, a religion 
which children can achieve some day if 
they have been started right, ‘“‘a religion 
which they can call their own, not a pale 
copy of our religion.” 

We shall encourage young parents to 
obtain and read carefully this stimulating, 
honest, and practical discussion of their 
supreme duty. 

* Ox 


Barthian Sermons 


God’s Search for Man. By Karl Barth 
and Eduard Thurneysen. Translated 
by G. W. Richards, Karl J. Ernst and 
E. G. Homrighausen. (Scribners. $2.00.) 


These sermons (their individual au- 
thorship concealed) present in character- 
istic Barthian manner ‘‘the mighty fact 
of God’s self-revelation in Jesus Christ.” 
They carry one back in recollection to a 
kind of preaching which in our boyhood 
needed no special label, the major dif- 
ference between them and _ orthodox 
preaching of the earlier day being that 
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the authors are very much aware of the 
humanistic thought of our age and combat 
it with a good deal of sensitiveness. 

“This does not mean,’ says one of the 
authors in a sermon on ‘‘The New Be- 
ginning,” ‘‘that we can rise up in our own 
strength and by our own efforts renew our 
life from within. It is not the case that 
we have within ourselves this new be- 
ginning” or that “by seeking within our- 
selves we can bring the new beginning to 
the light of day.’”’ The new beginning, he 
goes on with dogmatic emphasis, “‘lies 
without, beyond.”’ Which seems to us as 
true and as untrue as the opposing claim! 

This is a dark, dark world of crisis 
(judgment) for the Barthians. ‘If we 
sum up our life in its totality—its good 
and evil days, its joys and sorrows, its 
springtime hopes and autumn disappoint- 
ments, the power and success of men’s 
minds and weakness and failures, the rise 
and fall of civilizations—we may discover 
on its fringe an abyss, a darkness, a last 
hazard.” This “jeopardizes our whole 
life.’ Itis“afinal threat.” Ifa particular 
answer to man’s questions, the answer in 
the keeping of the (orthodox) church, is 
not given, we are elsewhere told, ‘‘the 
world will go to rack and ruin.” Again, 
“we shall never be at home here.’”’ We are 
but guests and pilgrims. “The loss of our 
home .... is the real mark of our hu- 
manity.” Elsewhere the imagery of a 
prison is used. The door has been shut 
between God and men, but from the Bible 
we learn that God ‘“‘visits us in our prison 
. ... to speak to us about our prison.” 

A good deal of the tragedy of the frus- 
tration suffered by man’s spiritual life in 
Europe since the war is in this book. We 
cannot hope that the type of theology here 
represented will take hold in American 
churches. We want to see them inspire 
more confidence, not less, in what men of 
good will and right mind and trust in God 
can do; we want to see them reaching the 
young with a message cast in terms accept- 
able to modern intelligence; no resusci- 
citated Calvinism will do for them, how- 
ever forcefully the element of tragedy 
may be emphasized. Men who cannot go 
forward will take great comfort in looking 
back, but they will not move the world. 

* * 


The State of the Church 


Preface to Religion. By Bernard Id- 
dings Bell. (Harper. $1.75.) 


Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, stalwart of 
the Anglo-Catholic movement in the 
United States, has a very definite philos- 
ophy of religion and his “roving commis- 
sion” under the Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Rhode Island gives him a wide 
opportunity to proclaim it in forceful 
sermons. (Why, we must ask, the title 

(Continued on page 605) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


OLSON ON MERGER 


I want it distinctly understood that I 
am not making any official statement; 
that I am writing only as an individual; 
that I have no quarrel with anyone who 
disagrees with me; that I have the greatest 
respect for all who are leaders in the move- 
ment to merge the two organizations. 

Merger is not something that can be 
entered into under any and all conditions. 
We must be ready for it if it is to benefit 
our organizations. When Mr. Frank Fred- 
erick stated that we are not ready for mer- 
ger he did not go far enough. Isay that we 
are not ready for merger because we have 
made no real move to prepare for it. We 
have disregarded the other denominational 
organizations that will be affected by our 
move. We have forgotten that the welfare 
of the individual unit, the local union, is so 
dependent on the cooperation it seeks and 
receives from the church of which it is a 
part. We have been so carried away with 
the enthusiasm of building a larger body 
that we have neglected to repair the dam- 
aged fences that surround our present or- 
ganizations. To merely tear down the 
dividing fence between the Y. P. C. U. and 
the Y. P. R. U. will never strengthen the 
weaknesses which are so apparent to those 
who are willing to admit that they are real. 

We are not ready for merger because we 
are weak through the lack of three things— 
denominational cooperation, local union 
loyalty and financial resources. I don’t 
mean to imply that we have none of it— 
rather that we do not have enough of it. 
It is no secret among national officers that 
our low membership is partly the result of 
lack of interest of Universalist ministers 
and prominent laymen. And this lack of 
interest is due to the independent attitude 
shown in the past by the National Union. 
We are now receiving the whole-hearted 
support and cooperation of the General 
Convention officials in an attempt to rem- 
edy this evil and we are meeting with great 
success, but we have not reached the stage 
where we can afford to jeopardize the 
future through premature action on merger. 

Some advocates of merger will chal- 
lenge my statement regarding local union 
loyalty, but I have been in national work 
too long not to realize the seriousness of 
this weakness. For a number of years the 
average age of our unioners has been de- 
creasing and with it the average length of 
service of the individual. Instead of of- 
ficers thoroughly experienced, we have been 
forced to throw responsibility on the 
shoulders of youngsters, unfamiliar with 
Y. P. C. U. program. They have easily 
become discouraged, and though they are 
still sympathetic they are no longer ac- 
tively engaged in local union work, but 
consider themselves “‘graduates” at a time 
when they should be doing their best work. 


We are not ready for merger because we 
are not financially able to proceed without 
denominational support. The Y. P. C. U. 
has an outstanding debt of over $2,000. 
Is that to be one of our contributions? The 
Preliminary Draft of the Plan for Merger 
suggests dues at 40 cents per year. The 
Y. P. C. U. has assessed this sum for a 
number of years and it is far from being 
adequate. Last year dues were but 20 
percent of our general receipts and for the 
current year they figure less than 18 per- 
cent. Already the aid received from the 
Universalist General Convention exceeds 
380 percent of receipts. The reductions 
in expense effected through the merging of 


offices will never compensate for the prob- 
able loss of this revenue. 

Is there any member of the merger com- 
mittee, or any advocate of merger, who can 
assure us of the whole-hearted support of 
our denominational parents in this move- 
ment? Isn’t it true that we have proceeded 
without taking into consideration the effect 
it will have on the other bodies? Don’t we 
owe them an allegiance that requires us 
first to learn to cooperate within our own 
denomination? .... Can we ask local 
unions to be loyal to their respective 
churches and at the same time affiliate 
with a national body that seemingly for- 
gets the rights of the parent organization? 
This the Preliminary Draft advocates. 

Arthur I. Olson, 
Presideni, National Y. P.C. U. 
Reprinted from Onward. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


Progress? Yes indeed, every day now 
shows some improvement in our camp 
equipment. We are busily at work painting 
the camp kitchen a soft tan shade, and as 
soon as this is done we shall have a new 
oil-burning range put in. That is not quite 
true, for the stove is not new, but is prac- 
tically as good as new. 

Our little old cabin, the one in which 
we housed our first little campers, is to be 
rebuilt by putting on siding, giving it two 
coats of white paint, and shingling it with 
fireproof shingles. 

Our camp staff is now complete, with 
Mrs. Carl Elsner acting as camp director 
and hostess, Miss Ruth Cameron of Ox- 
ford head councillor, and assisting coun- 
cillors, Miss Louise Lobdell of Mt. Holyoke 
College and Attleboro, Miss Virginia 
Miller of Peabody, Miss Alice Roberts of 
Woonsocket, and Miss Ruth Bassett of 
Worcester. Mrs. Brodeur of Oxford will 
again serve as cook. 

The Clara Barton Birthplace Committee 
will hold a meeting at the Birthplace on 
May 24, when it is hoped all of the work on 
the house and grounds will be completed, 
so when you arrive on June 14, Flag Day, 
you will see us all dressed up with our 
freshly painted kitchen and cabin. The 
Flag Day program from eleven to twelve 
o’clock is planned by Mrs. Marietta B. 
Wilkins of Salem. We extend a cordial 
invitation to all to come to the birthplace 
of Clara Barton, on Flag Day, June 14. 

* * 


CAMP CHEERY 


For many years we have had a group of 
young women at Ferry Beach during the 
week of the Women’s Missionary Institute. 
For the past two years only a few girls have 
taken advantage of this opportunity, but 
this year we expect a much larger group. 
We have secured for leader of Camp Cheery 
a young lady just graduating from Skid- 


more College—Miss Ruth Wood, daughter 
of the first vice-president of the Executive 
Board of the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association. Miss Woodis an attractive 
and capable young lady. Anyone planning 
to spend a week at Ferry Beach in Camp 
Cheery this summer is fortunate. This 
good forturie continues through the whole 
program. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle has 
promised to teach a course on the Bible. 
This is something for those of all ages to 
look forward to. There will be the thrill, 
too, of meeting Ruth Downing and sharing 
her experiences in Japan. Truly it is an 
outstanding season for Ferry Beach, and 
we urge every Mission Circle to send one 
of its members to the Women’s institute 
and to help pay the expenses of some young 
girl to Camp Cheery. It will be good for 
those who go and equally good for the 
church which sends them. The expense 
will not exceed $25, including traveling ex- 
penses, unless one comes from a very far 
distant point. The dates are July 27 to 
Aug. 3. If you wish to know more of the 
Institute or the Camp write to head- 
quarters or to Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 
19 Lincoln Street, North Weymouth, Mass. 
If your letters about Camp Cheery come to 
headquarters they will be turned over to 
the camp leader, but Mrs. Taylor promised 
to secure the girls for camp if Miss Wood 
would take the leadership. 


ea Ex 


SHELTER NECK 


The young people and some of those 
not so young are giving time and energy 
in getting the buildings at Shelter Neck 
in readiness for the Institute, June 9 to 
16. They need almost everything in the 
way of equipment, but I should judge 
most especially they need beds and bed- 
ding. Have you anything you can send? 
Rev. Ordell E. Bryant, 201 Beaman St., 
Clinton, N. C., will be very glad to hear 
from you. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


MAY 18 IS GOOD WILL DAY 


Let every Universalist church school 
observe this with a carefully planned 
service of worship and thoughtful class dis- 
cussions. Usually the Sunday preceding 
the 18th is called Good Will Sunday. This 
year Sunday the 19th is being set aside. 
“Cultivating Good Will” is the theme for 
worship suggested in the superintendent’s 
notebook services. If you desire more 
material, send to us for “‘A Peace Pro- 
gram,” prepared a few years ago by the 
G. 8. 8. A. but containing scripture pas- 
sages, suggestive hymns and the reading, 
“Unknown,” by Bruce Barton—all of 
which are applicable today. 

For use on your bulletin board send 
also for an enlarged cartoon 8 1-2 x 11, the 
title of which is “Still a High Priced Man.” 
In it, war is portrayed by a man in armor 
examining with evident satisfaction the 
sword which he holds in his hand. Beside 
him, with skull and cross-bones as trade 
mark, are his credentials. 


WAR ince. 
International Disputes Settled 
Old, Old Way 


in the 


Terms: 
Billions of dollars down. 
Billions of time payments. 
Millions of young men for cannon 
fodder. 


I positively guarantee— 
The destruction of billions in 
potential buying power, years of 
suffering, the maimed bodies 
of thousands of young men. 
And years of ill will. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL! 
I am better equipped than ever be- 
fore for disservice. The most up-to- 
date materials and methods are 
used, thus insuring a more thorough 
job than any yet performed. 
Always at Your Disservice 


Tell members on Sunday, May 12, 
about the message which will be broad- 
cast on the 18th by school children of 
Wales to the school children of the world. 
Replies to these messages, sent out each 
year since 1922, have been received from 
seventy countries. Of interest also is the 
fact that in Europe this year a Good Will 
Day journey will be published in seven 
languages and widely distributed. 

* * 


UNITARIAN MEETING 


We would call the attention of the 
teachers and officers in church schools 
near Boston to the annual session of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. This is 
held during the week of Unitarian May 
meetings and brings together those in- 
terested in the program of the church 
school. To this meeting workers in Uni- 
versalist church schools are invited. 


* * 
: LET US HAVE PEACE Z 
* * 
* The earth is weary of our foolish * 
#1 wars. ai 
* Her hills and shlores were shaped * 
z for lovely things, = 
* Yet all our years are spent in bick- * 
3 erings : 
* Beneath the astonished stars. ze 
* * 
* April by April laden with beauty * 
EP comes, = 
* Autumn by autumn turns our toil * 
z to gain, i 
* But hand at sword-hilt, still we * 
is start and strain 
= To catch the beat of drums. zs 
* * 
* Knowledge to knowledge adding, * 
bs skill to skill, = 
* We strive for others’ good as for * 
: our own— : 
* And then, like cave men snarling * 
cc with a bone, “ 
a We turn and rend and kill.... * 
With life so fair, and all too shorta * 
lease * 

Upon our special star! Nay, love * 
and trust, * 


Not blood and thunder, shall re- * 
deem our dust. 
Let us have peace! 
Nancy Byrd Turner. 


* 


It will be held on Thursday, May 28, at 
Hale Chapel, First Church in Boston, 
corner Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 

Following a worship service at 9.30 
led by Rev. Harvey Swanson of Buffalo, 
N. Y., will come the reading of reports 
and the transaction of business. At 10.30 
Dr. Henry Wilder Foote and Rev. Vincent 
B. Silliman will speak on ‘‘The Beacon 
Song and Service Book.” The address of 
the morning will be given by Mr. Ernest 
W. Kuebler, recently appointed secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
His subject will be “Religious Education-— 
Whose Responsibility?’ Then will follow 
a service of worship from the new “‘Beacon 
Song and Service Book,” led by Mr. Walter 
Woodman Wright. 

The afternoon session includes a forum 
at 2.30 on ‘Religious Education in the 
Parish Church,” under the leadership of 
Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Cambridge. 
At 3 Dr. Richard C. Cabot, professor 
emeritus of Harvard, will speak on ““The 
Love of God as Shown in the Human 
Body.” 

During the week—May 19-25—an ex- 
hibit of church school materials, note- 


books, projects, ete., carried on in Uni- 
tarian church schools during the year may 
be seen daily on the fifth floor of 25 Beacon 


St., Unitarian Headquarters. 
* * 


FOR MINISTERS AND OTHER 
TEACHERS 


Recently published by the Congrega- 
tionalists and very helpful to all is “A 
Handbook on Teaching Religion, a Brief 
Study of the Religious Education Process 
for Pastors and Other Teachers of Religion.” 

The following chapter headings suggest 
something of the contents: 

I. A Living Religion in a Changing 
World. 

II. The Good Life as the Purpose of 
Religious Education. 

III. The Teacher of Religion and His 
Relationship to the Student. 

IV. The Record of Human Experience 
as Material for Religious Education. 

V. The Pastor’s Class an Integral Part 
of the Religious Educational Process. 

VI. The Experience of Commitment. 

VII. Learning to Worship. 

VIII. Education in Religion through 
Preaching. 

This handbook of forty-eight pages may 
be purchased from the Universalist Pub- 


lishing House for 25 cents. 
* * 


JUNIOR CHOIRS 


Have you a junior choir in your church 
school? Would you like to have one? 
Whatever your answer, if you are in- 
terested in knowing more about the possi- 
bilities of such an organization, send us a 
post-card. For we have on hand a supply 
of newly published bulletins on ‘The Or- 
ganization and Management of Junior 
Choirs,” written by Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote, a copy of which we will gladly send 
you for the asking. This has recently been 
issued by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

In this 17-page pamphlet Dr. Foote 
treats such matters as Numbers and Ages 
for Junior Choirs, Rehearsals, Selection 
of Music, Choir Robes, Making Use of the 
Junior Choir, The Minister’s Relations to 
the Choir and Choir Festivals. 

Of the approximately 300 church schools 
in the Unitarian denomination, between 
ninety and one hundred have junior choirs. 
To our knowledge comparatively few 
Universalist church schools are taking ad- 
vantage of the fine opportunity for educa- 
tion and participation which the junior 
choir presents. Write to us if you wish to 
know more of its possibilities. In addition 
to Dr. Foote’s bulletin we can send you 
from our Loan Library the collection of 
music which he recommends for use in 
junior choirs and which is widely used in 
Unitarian groups. 
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Among Our Churches 


Connecticut Letter 


New Haven. — Rey. Theodore A. 
Fischer, D. D., minister. This church ob- 
served Loyalty Sunday and received an 
offering of $55.99. The Mission Circles 
observed Dedication Day, with forty-six 
women and fifteen Girl Scouts present. 
A dinner was served, followed by an im- 
pressive service, with the dramatic pro- 
gram as suggested. Miss Armstead, who 
took the part of the grandmother, had per- 
sonal knowledge of some of the outstanding 
women in our church. Rey. H. Gertrude 
Coe, of Waterbury, led the devotional 
service. The Mothers’ Club of the church 
held the annual musical at the minister’s 
home, Jan. 26. The same organization 
observed Founders’ Day with a banquet 
at Lerson’s School on Feb. 9. Prof. Mark 
A. May, of Yale, was the principal speaker. 
At the birthday party given by the Ladies’ 
Aid on Feb. 28, twelve tables, each graced 
with a birthday cake and appropriately 
decorated, represented the months of the 
year. A fine program was _ presented. 
During the Sunday evenings in Lent the 
Y. P. C. U. gave a series of illustrated 
drama lectures—‘‘Ben Hur,” ‘‘Quo Vadis,” 
“The Enemy,” ‘The Man Who Played 
God,” the “‘Life of Jesus,” and the Passion 
Play. The pastor delivered his illustrated 
Passion Play lecture before the West End 
Club and the Welcome Hall group. He 
has given the lecture about twenty-five 
times. Dr. Fischer was one of the speakers 
at the United Lenten series held under the 
auspices of the Council of Churches in 
Center Church and Trinity Church, in al- 
ternate weeks. On Good Friday he was 
one of the speakers in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church on “It Is Finished.” Stella Marek 
Cushing gave a recital at the Y. W. C. A. 
on April 30, under the auspices of the New 
Haven Mission Circle. On Apri! 1 Dr. 
Fischer began the thirtieth year of his 
ministry in New Haven. On Easter Sun- 
day our church was filled. Nine members 
were received. The church school pre- 
sented a pageant. On Maundy Thursday 
evening a communion service was held. 
A delegation of Y. P. C. U. members at- 
tended the state convention of the Union 
in Hartford. Eighteen members of our 


young people’s group were present at the’ 


sunrise service on East Rock, 400 feet 
above sea level. The annual parish meet- 
ing was held the first Wednesday in April. 

Hartford. — Rey. Stanley Manning, 
minister. Seven new members were re- 
ceived at the Holy Thursday communion 
service. The Easter congregation was the 
largest since the present pastorate began. 
The annual meeting of the society was 
held the Wednesday after Easter with en- 
thusiastic reports from all departments. 
This is the first year for a decade or more 
that no money has been borrowed to meet 
current expenses. Several changes were 


made in the list of officers, the society fol- 
lowing the rule of not re-electing trustees. 
H. Howard Wallace and Charles H. Cham- 
plin retired, and G. Bruce Butterfield and 
Stephen G. Pierce were elected to succeed 
them. James S. Stevens also retired as 
president of the society and James H. 
Morgan was elected in his place. Mrs. 
Robert A. Winslow succeeded Mrs. H. H. 
Wallace as president of the Social-Benevo- 
lent Society, and Mrs. Thomas Y. Rams- 
dell succeeded Mrs. Raymond G. Linco!n 
as secretary. Mrs. Manning reported for 
the church school an average attendance of 
106, and the addition of twenty-nine fami- 
lies to the parish list by way of the church 
school. Plans are under discussion for 
uniting the church and the society into one 
organization. A feature of the Lenten 
services was a children’s communion ser- 
vice on Palm Sunday morning. It was the 
culmination of a series of worship services 
on Christian symbolism. It was marked 
by no less dignity and reverence than a 
similar service for adults. On the evening 
of Palm Sunday the choir presented Gou- 
nod’s ‘‘Gallia,’” under the direction of 
Esther Nelson Ellison, and the young 
people gave the pageant, “‘The Conse- 
cration of Sir Galahad.’”’ They have just 
entertained the forty-sixth annual session 
of the Connecticut Y. P. C. U., conducting 
the morning service on Sunday, April 28, 
in its entirety. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., 
pastor-elect at Brookline, Mass., gave the 
sermon. Arthur I. Olson, national] presi- 
dent of the Union, installed the newly 
elected officers, and Rev. Stanley Manning 
conducted the closing consecration ser- 
vice. 

Norwich.—Rev. William A. Haney, 
minister. This church observed Young 
People’s Week, Jan. 12-20. On Saturday 
night, Jan. 12, a banquet was held with 
Arthur Olson, of Danbury, national presi- 
dent of the Union, as the speaker. The 
following day Mr. Olson preached the 
sermon, assisted in the service by the 
young people of the church. The week 
concluded with a candlelight consecration 
service. On the four Monday nights of 
January meetings were conducted in our 
church by the Young People’s Inter- 
Church Council, composed of all the young 
people’s Protestant groups in the city. 
Mr. Haney is one of the advisers of this 
group. On Feb. 7 the Choir Club of the 
church held its annual meeting and ban- 
quet with election of officers. Feb. 10 
was observed as Loyalty Sunday. Feb. 
17 the Young People’s Union enjoyed a 
play reading evening at the home of one 
of the members. Feb. 21 a Valentine and 
Washington Birthday Sunday school so- 
cial was well attended. Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 24, the minister and young people 
conducted services at the Johnson home 


for elderly people. March 5 the young peo- 
ple held a combination card party and 
dance. Sunday afternoon, March 10, the 
women’s dedication service was held. 
Wednesday evening, March 27, the young 
people gave a short play at the church. 
The church cooperated in union services 
during the Sunday evenings of Lent. Mr. 
Haney preached the first sermon in the 
series in the Baptist church. On the eve- 
ning of March 31 the service was in the 
Universalist church. The Maundy Thurs- 
day candlelight communion service was 
well attended. On Easter Sunday two 
joined the church and one child was bap- 
tized. A group of the young people at- 
tended the State Y. P. C. U. Convention 
in Hartford. 

New London.—Revy. Frank S. Gredler, 
minister. All Souls Unitarian-Universalist 
Church has shown, by the minister’s an- 
nual report, an increase in membership and 
church attendance. There was the largest 
Easter congregation in several years. For 
the first time in the history of the society, 
organized forty years ago, a union service 
was held with it. Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
president of the National Women’s Al- 
liance, visited our church April 19. The 
local Alliance conducted an Easter sale 
under very unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. The minister gave a series of ad- 
dresses on ‘‘Leaders of World Religions’’ 
before the young people of the First Bap- 
tist Church. He has been invited to join 
the New London County Association of 
Congregational Ministers. 

Stafford.—Rey. Clifford D. Newton, 
minister. March 21 was observed by the 
women as Dedication Day. Forty-one 
were present at the supper served at 6 
o’clock, with Mrs. Harold Pinney as 
chairman, assisted by Mrs. John Brown. 
The beautiful flowers were a gift by Mrs. 
Charles B. Pinney, in memory of Mrs. 
Edwin C. Pinney, a loyal worker in the 
church for many years, and Miss Hannah 
Black, who died early this year. Miss 
Black was one of our most faithful workers 
and was a regular attendant at church, 
even though she could not hear the sermon. 
In the evening a play was presented in the 
auditorium showing the achievements of 
pioneer Universalist women. Miss Mar- 
garet Shaffer represented the grand- 
mother, Miss Elizabeth Barsaleau the 
mother, and Jean Dimmick the inquiring 
daughter. The music was in charge of Mrs. 
Gilbert Wagner, assisted by the girls’ 
chorus. This was followed by the dedica- 
tion service in charge of Mrs. Clifford D. 
Newton. ‘The Kaster service was especially 
impressive this year. Five members were 
received, four of them young people. 
Our church contributed $18.55 on Loyalty 
Sunday and a Japan offering of $17.25 
was received. 

Harry A. Hersey. 
(To be continued next week) 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt of Muncie, 
Ind., has begun his twelfth year in that 
pastorate. 


Rey. Helene Ulrich of Leominster, 
Mass., has been appointed social worker 
for the E. R. A. in that place. 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman took part in the 
Good Friday services in the Methodist 
churches in Blanchester and Clarksville, 
Ohio. 


Mrs. John van Schaick was the speaker 
at the Optimist Club, Washington, May 7, 
on “Nature Walks in the Vicinity of 
Washington.” 


Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins, on May 21, 
will deliver an address to the Mission 
Circle in Washington on a cruise to Pana- 
ma, Venezuela and the West Indies. 


On April 29, a son was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter S. Draper, 2d, of Canton, 
Mass. Mrs. Draper is the daughter of 
Rev. and Mrs. John Clarence Petrie of 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Ainslie B. Minor, youngest son of Rev. 
and Mrs. Edward M. Minor of Rockland, 
Ohio, who will graduate from Marietta 
College in June, has received a scholar- 
ship from Princeton, and expects to enter 
the university in the fall. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for the fifth successive year, cele- 
brated the birthday of Edwin Markham 
by having the distinguished poet preach 
for him. Mr. Markham was eighty-three 
on April 23, and preached a sermon on 
immortality April 28 in All Souls. Mr. 
and Mrs. Greenway entertained Mr. 
Markham at luncheon after the services. 


Dr, Frank Kingdon, president of Dana 
College, New Jersey, who became an 
associate member of the Universalist 
church in Newark on Maundy Thursday, 
has left the Socialist Party on the ground 
that it is “too largely a haven of Adul- 
lamites.’”” Dr. Kingdon keeps his Metho- 
dist connection, while associating himself 
with our Newark church. 


Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland, author of 
many important books, has written a 
series of six articles for the Leader, to be- 
gin next week: “Is Modern Science Out- 
growing God?” “Is Modern Intelligence 
Outgrowing God?” “How We Know God 
Exists,” “‘A Universe without God,” 
“The Infinite Nearness and Reality of 
God,” and “‘The Infinite Greatness of 
Man.” 

Indiana 

Muncie.—Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
pastor. The annual meeting in February 
was largely attended, and the various re- 
ports gladdened the hearts of all present. 
The trustees were re-elected, with the ad- 
dition of Prof. A. D. Johnson. The Men’s 


and Interests 


Club, Woman’s League, Flower Mission» 
Marion Crosley Mission Circle, Monday 
Sewing Club and the church school, have 
been active throughout the year. The 
family gathering on March 2 was a de- 
lightful affair. Nearly two hundred par- 
took of the fine meal and remained to 
enjoy a varied program, which included 
a concert by a mandolin and guitar or- 
chestra and community singing, and a 
travelogue motion picture on Africa, 
Madagascar, Zanzibar and the Holy Land, 
by a local man, Mr. Herman Cade, who 
took the pictures himself. On Easter Sun- 
day the church was decorated with lilies, 
ferns and palms, the quartet was at its 
best and the church was crowded to ca- 
pacity. Seventeen united with the church 
and two children were baptized. The 
church suffered a heavy loss in the death 
of one of its oldest members, Mrs. Lucy 
Meeks. Mrs. Meeks had been a member 
of the church for sixty years, her father 
and mother being among the founders. 
On Easter a great granddaughter of Mrs. 
Meeks was christened, making the fifth 
generation of this family to be identified 
with this church. 


Maine 


Waterville—Rev. Lawrence Wesley Ab- 
bott, pastor. The largest congregation in 
years (244) attended the Easter service. 
Two playlets were given, “Peter and the 
Children,” by the church school, and 
“Love’s Utmost,” by the Young People’s 
League. Ten were received into member- 
ship. On April 22 a women’s Federa- 
tion was formed with Mrs. George C. 
Averill, president; Mrs. J. Wallace West, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Charles B. Davis, 
second vice-president; Miss Helen Corson, 
secretary; and Mrs. Harry S. Vose, treas- 
urer. These officers, plus the presidents of 
the Acadia Club, Mission Circle, Ladies’ 
Aid, and Unitarian Alliance, constitute 
the executive board of the Federation. At 
the next meeting a constitution and by- 
laws will be presented for approval. On 
April 25 the men’s brotherhood met for a 
social evening with the Men’s Club of the 
Oakland Universalist church. Beginning 
Jan. 27 and continuing for five Sunday 
afternoons the church gave public con- 
certs presenting the Waterville Orchestral 
Society, Cimbollek’s orchestra and Drew’s 
Waterville band. In addition to the music 
short addresses were given. The speakers 
were Prof. William Wilkinson, Prof. Her- 
bert Libby, Dean Ernest C. Marriner, 
H. C. Marden and Rev. Harold C. Metz- 
ner. 

Massachusetts 

Waltham. — Rev. Edgar L. Walker, 
pastor. From March 6 to Easter a series 
of Lenten services was held in coopera- 
tion with the Congregational church. 
On Palm Sunday evening at the Con- 
gregational church, the drama, “The 


Servant in the House,’ was repeated 
before a crowded church. The cast in- 
cluded the pastors and leaders from both 
churches, Mr. Walker taking the role of 
the Servant, Mansur. lEaster services 
began with a sunrise service on Prospect 
Hill in charge of the young people, with 
Mr. Bower, student assistant at the Con- 
gregational church, as leader. Following 
the return to the church many partook of 
an Haster breakfast prepared by Miss 
Thelma Johnson. At 9.30 a.m. the church 
school gave a dramatization of an Easter 
story with interpretive music by the 
junior choir. Our church chancel was 
beautifully decorated with Easter lilies 
purchased through Lenten offerings of the 
church school scholars, the lilies being 
later distributed to the sick and shut-ins. 
At the morning service two were received 
into church membership. At 7.45 an 
Easter Evensong was held at the Congre- 
gational church. The combined church 
choirs marched in processional and fur- 
nished music. Mr. Walker had charge of 
the service. A communion service in the 
chancel closed the Lenten and Easter ser- 
vices. The Universalist Guild held a 
successful before-Easter sale netting over 
$100. This year supper meetings have 
been enjoyed with educational programs in 
the evening. Miss Harriet Yates was one 
of the speakers, giving a talk on our Suf- 
folk School in Virginia. On April 1, the 
annual parish meeting was held. Reports 
showed hard work and much accomplished. 
After the business meeting, moving picture 
were shown of the World’s Fair and also 
Southern beach resorts. On April 27, the 
church school held a food sale that helped 
increase the fund to meet expenses of dele- 
gates to summer institutes. 

Worcester, All Souls.—Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, D. D., pastor. Dr. Leavitt began 
his twenty-second year as pastor of this 
church March 1. At the annual feast and 
fun night, held in March, turkey and all 
the fixings were served to 300 people. The 
entertainment was provided by all of the 
church organizations— Dramatic Club, 
young people’s choir, Girl Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, Boy Scouts, Young People’s 
Social Club, Unity Club, and St. Makrina 
Club. Dr. Leavitt is assisted at the Sunday 
evening services by members of the Young 
People’s Social Club. These evening ser- 
vices attract people of all denominations 
to the church and each service is well at- 
tended. A brief talk is given by Dr. 
Leavitt, followed by community singing 
and a fellowship hour, at which refresh- 
ments are served. On Easter Sunday 
night, the young people presented a biblical 
play, ‘‘Joseph of Arimathea.’”’ The at- 
tendance was large. A sunrise service 
on the church steps Easter morning 
proved a great success, more than 100 
young people taking part. The regular 
Easter morning service, with special music 
by the church choir and a timely sermon by 
Dr. Leavitt, and the evening service, 
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brought out congregations that filled the 
church. During the morning service Dr. 
Leavitt received eight into church mem- 
bership and christened one. 

Brockton.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor. 
On Sunday evening, May 5, the Com- 

_manders’ Octette, a well known musical 
club, gave a concert in this church. The 
Octette contributed this musical treat of 
sacred and popular sele¢tions to the church, 
a collection being received to cover ex- 
penses. 

Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
The mid-day services conducted by the 
Protestant churches during Holy Week 
were well attended. Dr. William Wallace 
Rose of Lynn preached the sermon on 
Monday. Twelve members were received 
at the service on Holy Thursday. Ap- 
proximately 450 were in attendance at the 
Easter morning service. The newly or- 
ganized junior choir made its initial ap- 
pearance. In the afternoon the senior 
choir presented the cantata, ‘“‘The Resur- 
rection,’ before an audience of about 100. 
The Easter offering amounted to $657. 
The Gamma Sigma Chi presented the 
church with a gift of table silver, consisting 
of eight dozen each knives, forks and tea- 
spons. A beautiful Easter lily came from 
the Woman’s Association of the Crombie 
Street Church, and a check for $100 from 
the church society, as tokens of their deep 
appreciation for the use of our parish house. 

Worcester, First—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. Dr. Ayres preached his 
last sermon as acting minister on April 28. 
At the close of the service Mrs. Ayres was 
given a bouquet of roses and a purse of 
money by Miss Adeline Bisco, representing 
the women of the parish. Dr. and Mrs. 
Ayres were present at a Young People’s 
Christian Union party on Monday eve- 
ning, April 29, and were given an electric 
clock by the young people. Dr. Tomlinson 
took up his work again on May 5, preach- 
ing upon “Religion Around the World.’’ 
It was the beginning of Dr. Tomlinson’s 
thirty-sixth year as pastor of this church. 

Medford.—Rey. Fred Hamilton Miller, 
pastor. The annual parish meeting was 
held early in April. The church school re- 
ported success with the change of hour 
from 12 o’clock to 9.80 a. m., and also with 
its junior church service, which is con- 
ducted every Sunday morning by the 
minister. The Y. P. C. U. is supporting a 
young people’s chorus choir, which is a 
valuable attraction to our Sunday morning 
services. The members recently raised 
funds for their vestments by serving a 
supper and providing the entertainment 
which followed. 
conducted a Rainbow Fair on Wednesday, 
May 1, which was well patronized. An 
entertainment of marionettes appeared at 
4 p. m. for the children and also at 8 p. m. 
Unity Club, for young women of the 
church, provided special music for Palm 
Sunday, by presenting a sextette chosen 
from their members. This group also as- 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary’ 


sisted the young people’s chorus choir at 
the Good Friday service in the Mystic 
Congregational Church, which sponsored 
a union service for Baptist, Congregational 
and Universalist people. Our choir and 
organist received much praise for their ex- 
cellent work. Frank P. Stanton, the 
organist and director, is highly commended 
for his work with our young people during 
the past year. At the Easter Sunday 
morning service special selections were 
given by the choir, assisted by Mrs. Frank 
Stanton, trumpeter. ‘‘The Cloth of Sen- 
dony,”’ an Easter drama in three acts, 
was given in the evening by the church 
school. Mr. Stanton took the leading role 
of ‘Joseph of Arimathea.”’ Miss Louise 
Bowman was ‘Susannah, the niece of 
Joseph,” and Mr. Miller took the part of 
“David, the rich young ruler.’’ Other parts 
were taken by Harold Rose as “‘Nicode- 
mus,” Ralph Silva as ‘“Jairus,’ Mary 
Bradford as “Judith, Jairus’ twelve-year 
old daughter, raised from the dead,’’ Paul 
Cahill as a servant, and Robert Lewis as a 
messenger. The play was repeated the 
following Sunday evening. Mrs. Miriam 
DeWolfe, formerly of West Somerville, 
and now a worker in our church, received 
high praise for her work as the director, 
and for the beautiful costumes, which she 
obtained from a relative in Moosup, Conn. 


New York 


New York City, Washington Heights.— 
Rev. Clarence J. Harris, pastor. Work 
with boys has doubled twice this season— 
a large aviation post of boys fifteen to 
twenty-one is established in Brooklyn, 
and another in the Bronx. Several hun- 
dred are under the regular leadership of 
the pastor. A woman captain of the Red 
Cross has joined us, who will direct the 
work among girls, which is a part of the 
Naval Guards. Official instruction and 
certificates will be received from Wash- 
ington. The Government has purchased a 
large lot, 100 x 100, only half a block from 
our church, where a new post office will be 
erected. Already it has caused real estate 
activity. Our church is in the exact center 
of Washington Heights district, at the 
exit of George Washington Bridge, near 
Broadway. Wide publicity has been 
given to the pastor’s anti-pacifist efforts. 
One boy, out of the registrations of 2,500 
in our church, went wrong through bad 
companionship, and was held for first 
degree murder. The pastor was instru- 
mental in helping him escape the electric 
chair, and finally receiving sentence of 
twenty-five years to life. The boy had 
been out of our work for three years, living 
in the lower East Side. While the boy is a 
Catholic, Mr. Harris was his only friend 
outside his family. The needed repairs on 
the church were accomplished by a bargain 
with the Greek Orthodox Church, which 
spent nearly a thousand dollars in repairs 
and improvements, for use of the property 
twice a week. A golden wedding was cele- 
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brated in our church recently of the parents 
of our choir mother, Mrs. Schleichkorn. 
A wedding ceremony and special musical 
program by the vested choir followed by 
a reception was an unusual event, but 
tragically, within a week the groom was 
stricken ill and died. 
Ohio 

Lower Salem.—Rev. E. M. Minor, pas- 
tor. Meetings are held in this country 
church on the second Sunday in each 
month in the afternoon. At the service on 
April 14 there was an unusually large at- 
tendance. Two solos were given by Harry 
Curtis of our Little Hocking Church. 
Three were received into membership. 

Belpre Church (Rockland).—Rev. E. 
M. Minor, pastor. A special service was 
held in this church on Maundy Thursday 
evening. The pastor preached a brief — 
sermon, and the communion service was 
held. On Easter Sunday, after the regular 
session of the Sunday school, the church 
services were held. A choir of eighteen 
voices led in the music, singing three Easter 
anthems. This chorus choir, led by Ainslie 
Minor and including the older quartet, 
but composed mostly of the young people, 
had practiced for the occasion for several 
weeks. Eleven of this choir were received 
into church membership, all young people 
of high-school age. The pastor’s sermon 
was from the text, ‘“‘He is risen.”” The at- 
tendance was large. 

Little Hocking—Rev. E. M. Minor, 
pastor. Two extra services were held in 
this church Holy Week. The first was on 
Good Friday, with sermon by the pastor, 
and communion service. The other was 
on Saturday night. The Easter services 
were held in the evening. A choir from the 
church, assisted by a soprano from the 
Belpre church, sang three anthems. Harry 
Curtis of Marietta, who is a member of the 
Little Hocking Church, sang a solo. Four 
people united with the church. 

Frost——Rev. E. M. Minor, pastor. 
Easter Sunday was the regular date for 
the monthly meeting in this church. This 
was held in the afternoon. For this small 
church, there was a good attendance. 


Wisconsin 

Monroe.—Rev. L. H. Robinson, D. D., 
pastor. Our Easter service was the best 
we ever had. Fourteen united with the 
church, and eight were christened. The 
attendance was unusually large. Forty- 
four singers—including the Sunday school 
children’s chorus choir—occupied the plat- 
form at the morning service. The pastor 
united with other churches in the city in a 
Good Friday service, to which several 
hundred came. The pastor and family are 
now settled in the new parsonage recently 
purchased by the trustees—and paid for. 
It is a modern two-story brick house, on a 
prominent corner, only two blocks from 
the church. On May 12, afternoon and 
evening, Dr. and Mrs. Robinson will en- 
tertain the entire membership and friends. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Harold S. Latham is vice-president of 
the Macmillan Company, New York, and 
editor of the Trade Department. He is a 
trustee of the Universalist church in 
Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Elma C. Gillette, a master of arts 
of U. V. M., a teacher of English and his- 
tory in the high school at Springfield, Vt., 
is senior supervisor of the church school of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, Uni- 
versalist, of that community. 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight is dean of 
Swarthmore College and literary editor 
of the Leader. 

Rev. Walter F. Greenman is minister 
emeritus of All Souls Church (Unitarian), 
Augusta, Maine. 

Rev. George A. Mark is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Leominster, 
Mass. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 599) 
“Canon of Providence?’ We have no 
Established Church here and Dr. Bell is 
no more Canon of Providence than I 
should be if the First Humanist Society of 
Providence, for example, should provide 
me with such a title. He is an official of 
the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral in 

Providence.) 

After a review of the history of religion, 
with emphasis upon ‘‘the’’ religion, which 
is a curlous mingling of historical analysis 
with Catholic interpretation (“Christians 
do not believe Jesus to be Deity incarnate 
because he was virgin-born, but that he 
was virgin-born because he is Deity in- 
carnate’’), Dr. Bell reaches four contem- 
porary problems, the relationship between 
the Christian creed and modern thought; 
the restoration of vitality to worship; 
the liberty of the Church from state con- 
trol; and the “restoration” of unity ‘‘to 
that kingdom of Jesus which is the 
Church.” 

The position taken by Dr. Bell on these 
problems cannot be fairly stated in a few 
sentences, but can be suggested. Religion 
must face “so-called modern thought,” 
but “‘to surrender to it in the usual modern- 
ist Protestant manner, however, is calami- 
tous.” Revival of liturgical forms in 
Protestant churches and the restoration of 
the mass to the people in Catholic churches 
Dr. Bell finds a hopeful sign. The heroism 
of churches which resist persecution by 
pagan governments is commended. This 
is a renewal of the Church’s “ancient fight 
for God.”’ Unity, Dr. Bell holds, will be- 
come a practical concern only when ‘‘Chris- 
tians have come to re-examine their creed 
and agree once more on its integrity;” 
when they have learned again what wor- 
ship means; when they have faced threats 
and endured persecution. But what is the 
‘Sntegrity’’ of the creed? What is the 
integrity of the mind? And what kind of 
worship are they to learn, Dr. Bell’s 
sacramentarianism or what? 


Dr. Bell is one of the best equipped of 
Anglo-Catholic leaders in this country, and 
his interpretation of the history and task 
of Christianity very clearly presents the 
contentions of his group. ‘“‘Anglo-Catho- 
lic,” and “‘group” are of course words he 
would not find congenial, but it is only 
those who agree with him who can be ex- 
pected to refer to his communion as ‘“‘the 
Church.” 


Feat 


WASHINGTON GETTING READY 


The board of management of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., has appointed the 
local committee on arrangements for the 
session of the Universalist General Con- 
vention to be held in Washington next 
October, as follows: Mr. Elwood.J. Way, 
chairman; Miss Eleanor Bonner, secretary; 
Mr. Walter E. Claflin, Major Gilman W. 
Smith, Mrs. William H. McGlauflin, Mrs. 
Donna P. Bonner, Mr. Milton R. Vollmer, 
Mrs. Frank W. Ballou, Miss Alice Atwood, 
Mr. Norman E. Hicks. This general com- 
mittee will appoint various sub-commit- 
tees. 

On Sunday, April 28, the local com- 
mittee held a preliminary meeting with 
Dr. Etz, General Superintendent, and 
went over plans. The committee believes 
that the convention will be largely at- 
tended. In the opinion of many old Wash- 
ingtonians, October ranks with May as 
a month when Washington is at its best. 


* * 


FIRE AT THE PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Two engine companies and trucks ap- 
peared at 176 Newbury St., Boston, the 
building of the Universalist Publishing 
House, May 1, to deal with a chimney 
fire. 

Dr. van Schaick, the editor of The 
Christian Leader, was alone in the building 
and was writing at his desk when fire ap- 
paratus appeared in the street. He went 
out to see where the fire was and was met 
by brawny firemen and policemen de- 
manding admission. A chemical line was 
run to the roof and a water line to the 
basement. Damage was slight. A high 
wind had sucked flames from the furnace 
into the chimney and ignited the soot 
made by soft coal. Neighbors, seeing the 
flames shooting from the large chimney, 
had turned in an alarm. 

The firemen departed in about an hour 
and a half, but ambulance-chasing insur- 
ance attorneys kept the editor up until 
midnight, The office cat, who was keeping 
the editor company and who detests con- 
fusion, was found later on the roof of the 
composing room extension, which he had 
reached through an open window. 

Frank A. Dewick of Dewick and Flan- 
ders, who placed insurance on the build- 
ing, quickly adjusted damage. This was 
mainly for a clean-up job. 

The editor admitted hearing a great 
roaring while he was writing, but said he 


thought it was a truck or motor car racing 
its engine. 

The firemen did their work with in- 
telligence and precision. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1935 
Previouslyareported sania os. seamen 528 
iBridveportyC onntn pare aera 4 
Danbury; Connsiane eee ene ee 3 
Erartiord Conn eee See tf 
INorwichsConn-aate eee ee UA, 
Wrbanaslll Mw scss ee. Soe On: 3 
Galesburg yall ana on. Secs, eee ee 14 
Reoria Ul ea sry Pee, tata eer ee 15 
Nuncien indie yea oe hs ce tkee e 17 
WebsteniCity slows. en sae oe ae 2 
Bangor: Maine wanes cere ae eee eee 43 
Waterville Maines weave ee ac eee 10 
iWalthamyiassed sit-t spire is Sena 2 
Fiveretts Mass: ghem-s4.0k ss cil tee te 5 
Salem,( Massa Seer s Mee he oe 12 
AMINE RAs, WERE 5 os ogonconouesons >< 4 
MonnOC SWiis: skeet petra tio aoe 14 
Binghamton Nes ewe see eee 10 
Ridgeway Neve coer er: acne 9 
MiddleportsaiNeoy mantis mca 1 
Akron? Ohi Omeerren: So eee 6 
MowerSalem.O biomes were ee 3 
nittlesHocking-. Ohio meaner 4 
RigeongRiver enn Camas tate eee 1 
Standings Stones basses ar eer 5 
Minneapolis, Minn., Redeemer ...... 5 

otal Reet ae eae oe koe etary earned 732 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 18. Muncie, Ind, 
2. Brooklyn, N. Y., All Souls, 1. Worces- 
ter, Mass., All Souls, .1 Urbana, IIl., 3 
Pigeon River, N. C., 1. Standing Stone, 
Pa., 7. Monroe, Wis., 8. Akron, Ohio, 2. 
Total, 43. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The Birthday Fund was such a success 
last year that it will be repeated this year 
under the management of Rev. Hazel Kirk. 
She is enlisting twelve “birthday month” 
chairmen who will make contact with all 
Ferry Beachers whose birth months are 
known. The amount asked is one cent for 
each year of one’s age. ‘‘We shall en- 
deavor to double the amount of $103 that 
was collected last year,” said Miss Kirk, 
“and as soon as I have a complete list of 
chairmen it will be given for publication, 
so that persons not directly solicited may 
know to whom they should send their 
contribution.” 

The annual Fair of the Ferry Beach 
Ladies’ Aid Association will take place the 
afternoon of Wednesday, July 24. Articles 
remaining will be placed on sale the follow- 
ing week during the Missions Institute. 
All merchandise now ready should be sent 
to Mrs. Eben Prescott, 230 Middle Street, 
Braintree, Mass. After July 1 bundles 
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may be addressed to the Quillen, Saco, 
Maine, and marked ‘‘For the Fair.” 

The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association will be held at the 
Quillen, Friday, Aug. 2, at 1.30 p. m. 

The secretary spoke about the summer 
conferences to members of the Grove Hall 
parish at their monthly supper on May 1. 
A number of people had been present at 
the national summer meetings as far back 
as 1884 when they were held at The Weirs. 
Burton B. Witham of Portland, Mrs. 
Lizzie Nelson, and a relative of the Wash- 
ington, Vt., Calefs, recalled pleasant as- 
sociations in the years when Dr. Shinn 
was the dynamic central figure. 

The term “Ferry Beach” was once gen- 
erally known to the public and travel 
agents in southern Maine. This is not so 
today. New visitors to our conferenc re- 
sort should inquire for the way to Camp 
Ellis when they get into the vicinity of 
Saco or Old Orchard Beach. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The group gathered for the final Monday 
meeting at Bethany Union, 14 Worcester 
Street, Boston, at 12.30 p. m. on April 29. 
The twenty-four persons attending were 
guests of Miss Ruth E. Hersey, the ma- 
tron of Bethany Union. Miss Hersey is a 
hospitable hostess, and the luncheon was 
excellent. Those present were Nichols 
(president), Merrill (secretary-treasurer), 
Lobdell, Couden, Eaton, McPherson, D. H. 
Robbins, C. G. Robbins, Dr. Earle, 
Smith, Leighton, Mrs. Leighton, Mrs. 
Grant, Bissell, Cowing, Spear, Huntley, 
Gibbs, Miss Kirk, Hadley, Raspe, Vos- 
sema, Locke and Coons. 

After the luncheon, Mr. Nichols an- 
nounced that the general topic for consid- 
eration would be, ‘‘What would I like to 
see done at Lowell next week, and at 
Washington in October?” Dr. Leighton, 
Dr. Earle, Mr. Merrill, Mr. Hadley, and 
Mr. Eaton, each gave a brief, interesting 
personal review of the thing or things to be 
done to make the Universalist Church a 
greater power today. No one referred to 
such particular problems as the Church of 
the Redemption, or our general work in 
Japan. No one offered any word as to 
greater denominational loyalty, particu- 
larly the loyalty which is tangibly ex- 
pressed in larger revenues. Dr. Leighton’s 
plea was that we face life, life as it is today, 
complex and baffling, and that the church 
do the things it is expected to do, the 
things really worth while. Dr. Earle 
urged that we do something definite, and 
that the real place for such action was in 
and through the local church. Mr. Merrill 
suggested that the Superintendent should 
not preach so many Sundays, but should 
visit churches on Sundays to see what they 
are doing; and, for the churches, he would 
have them more largely evangelistic in 
their programs and efforts. Those near 
the churches should be influenced and 
drawn into the activities and blessings of 


the church. Mr. Hadley sensed the 
rapidly changing demands upon the 
churches and voiced the idea that Uni- 
versalist churches must awake to the newer 
ways to adjust and to cooperate with 
other churches and agencies for the im- 
provement of the world. He stated, too, 
that in this new adjustment the rear- 
ranging and refitting of our personnel, es- 
pecially of ministers, is a vital matter to be 
handled. Mr. Eaton spoke out of a long 
experience and appealed for a more 
thorough understanding and appreciation 
of the opportunities afforded in the Free 
Church Fellowship. He stressed a great 
fact, too, when he said that his observation 
is that most churches which are strong 
and influential are built about a great 
personality. 

Mr. Couden was called upon to close 
the discussion with a word of encourage- 
ment and cheer to the faithful to keep on 
being faithful to the great trust committed 
to us in the teaching and administration 
of the things of religion. 

The following officers were chosen for 
the next year: Dr. Coons, president; 
Rey. C. H. Emmons, vice-president; Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, Jr., secretary-treasurer, 
with Rev. Hazel I. Kirk as assistant; Dr. 
Bissell, chairman, Dr. Huntley and Thom- 
as Sinclair, program committee. The 
treasurer reported all bills paid and $3.80 
still in the treasury. 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill, 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kKilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.10 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

* * 
BETHANY UNION ‘‘AT HOME’ 


The executive board of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance wish to announce that the Alliance will 
hold an ‘‘at home’? and tea at Bethany Union, 14 
Worcester Street, Boston, on June 5, from 2 till 4.30 
p.m. 

There will be a sale of cooked food and candy. 
The proceeds for Bethany Union. 

All are invited. 

W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the W. U. M. A. of Rhode 
Island will be held at the Church of Our Father, 
Pawtucket, R. I., on Wednesday, May 22, 1935, at 
10.30 a. m., to hear reports and transact such business 
as may legally come before it. 

Lunch will be served by the ladies for 35 cents. 

The afternoon session will be addressed by Mrs. 
Stanley Manning, a member of the W. N. M. A. 
Executive Board. 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 
“SS 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The 93d session of the Iowa Universalist Con- 
vention will be held in the Waterloo Universalist 
church, 120 Independence Ave., June 5, 6, 7, 1935, to 
hear reports, elect officers, and transact such other 
business as may legally come before the meeting. 
The local parish wiil provide entertainment for those 
who will write to the pastor, Rev. Edna P. Bruner. 

Names of official delegates should be sent to the 
secretary, Miss Elva Tucker, Mitchellville. 

MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Universalists everywhere are asked to remember 
to send contributions of money or articles for tke 
Colonial Fair at Murray Grove, Aug. 16 and 17, 
1935. This is the chief source of income to maintain 
the birthplace of our Church. 

Please send to Ida Ritter East, 84 Hancock St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., before August 1. After that to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

x Ox 
FERRY BEACH CONFERENCES 


The 54th season of the Universalist National 
Summer Meetings held at Ferry Beach, near Camp 
Ellis, Saco, Maine, will feature the following confer- 
ences: : 


July 6-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention-Institute. For 
all Universalist young people. 
July 20-27. Religious Education Institute. For all 


who want and need training for church school 
Positions. Auspices of the General Sunday School 
Association. 


July 27-Aug. 3. Missions Institute of the W. N. 


M. A. Ministers’ Conference. Auspices of the © 


General Convention. Camp Cheery for girls of the 
Clara Barton Guilds and any others interested. 
Aug. 3-9, Institute of World Affairs. This new con- 
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ference is sponsored by the Commission on Inter- 
national Relations of the General Convention. 


Aug. 17-31. Camp Davis. Troop 2 Peabody, Mass., 
Boy Scouts. 
Detailed information about these conferences, 


the accommodations and rates, can be secured from 
R. F. Needham, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Accommodations for vacations during most of the 
season. Special rate for week-end guests. 
Postal address: The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 
Um 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versaiist Convention will convene at the Y. W. C. A. 
Parlor, Pine St., Lewiston, on Monday, May 27, 
1935, at 12 o’clock standard time, for the examina- 
tion of Mr. Carleton Miner Fisher, ‘‘as to his fitness 
in purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.” 

G. W. Sias, Seerctary. 
(3 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 104th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania will be held in Philadelphia, 
May 31-June 2, 1935. The sessions will be held in 
the Church of the Messiah, Broad St. and Mont- 
gomery Ave., Friday afternoon and evening, Satur- 
day morning and Sunday morning; in the Church of 
the Restoration, Master St., west of 16th, Saturday 
afternoon and evening. The main business session 
will be that of Saturday morning, when reports will 
be received, officers elected and such other business 
transacted as may legally come before the conven- 
tion. Each church in the fellowship of the conven- 
tion is entitled to five delegates in addition to the 
minister. 

Herbert E. Benton, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The churches of Philadelphia are uniting to make 
provision for the care of those who are to attend the 
convention and will heartily welcome all who come. 
Lodging and hreakfast will be provided without 
charge. But it is important that we know as early as 
possible how many to expect. So please notify Miss 
Eleanor Collie at the Church of the Messiah at once 
if you can. 

A rich program is offered: On Friday evening we 
are to receive greetings from our Unitarian and Con- 
gregationalist friends and the main address will be 
given by Dr. William L. Sullivan of the German- 
town Unitarian Church. The banquet will be held 
Sautrday evening in the Church of the Restoration, 
with Rev. L. Hamilton Garner of Newark, N. J., 
as the speaker. Sunday morning the occasional] ser- 
mon will be preached by Rev. Wm. J. Arms of Read- 
ing. 

In addition to the program, Philadelphia offers the 
attraction of a visit to many points of historical in- 
terest, among them the sacred “‘Liberty Bell,’’ and a 
lodestone for many is the renowned Planetarium in 
the new Franklin Memorial Museum. You will 
also wish to drive through Fairmount Park, ene of 
the largest and most beautiful in the country, and 
“up the Wissahickon,” and about the charming sub- 
urbs. The program makes provision for this on 
Saturday afternoon and transportation will be fur- 
nished. 

Robert Tipton, 
Herbert E. Benton, 
Ministers. 
a 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The 84th annual meeting of the Sabbath School 
Union will be held on Wednesday, May 15, 1935, at 
the First Parish Church, Pleasant Street, Malden. 

Banquet at 6.30, 60 cents. Annual business meet- 
ing at the tables immediately following banquet. At 
8 o’clock, an address will be given by Rev. Roy Lin- 
den Minnick, minister of the First Church in Mal- 
den, Congregational, subject, ‘“‘Teaching in These 


Times.” 
es 8 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 


Obituary 


Alice Chandler Blanchard 


Alice Blanchard, 1858-1935, last surviving daughter 
of Dr. Henry Blanchard, died on Saturday morning, 
April 27, 1935, in a hospital in Portland, Maine. 

Many people knew her. She was active in a variety 
of interests. Church and state were near to her 
heart. She was keenly interested in progress and 
gave herself eagerly to the promotion of intelligence 
and character. She was reared in a parsonage and 
had an awakened purpose to help on all movements 
for the development of liberal understanding. 

Several years ago she suffered an injury in a public 
hall which produced a physical handicap that surely 
would have isolated and retired most persons. But 
she was not silenced or retired. For weeks at a 
time she was unable to leave her room, then, upon 
improvement her friends made it possible for her to 
return to the buoyancy of public discussion of the 
important issues of progress. 

Her winter home was in the Falmouth Hotel in 
Portland. In summer she had a schedule of home 
bases which gave her great inspiration and kept her 
contacts wide in range and intensive in interest. Her 
first base was the home of Mrs. Kate Wilson in King: 
ston, Mass. Mrs. Wilson was a life-long friend. Her 
second base was Quillen House at Ferry Beach, where 
she was in contact with the women’s and youth 
movements of the church. Here she joined the study 
classes and won certificates of proficiency. Her 
third base was in a selected home in cent.al Maine 
where she was a most welcome guest. In all of these 
centers she was cherished as a radiant and cheery 
person. 

She was faithful to all of the organizations in her 
home church, where her father was a popular and 
brilliant pastor for twenty years. 

She was a loyal friend to her minister. While she 
adhered firmly to her own doctrines she was most 
tolerant of differing points of view held by those she 
respected. 

A funeral service was held in Portland on Tuesday, 
April 27, at 4 p. m. This service was largely at- 
tended by the older people of the parish. A second 
service was held in the chapel at Mount Auburn 
cemetery, Cambridge, Mass., where the body was 
cremated. This service was attended by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Allen of Portland, Dr. Lee 8S. MecCol- 
lester of Tufts College, and Rev. Benj. B. Hersey, 
now pastor of her church, Robert Needham, Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, Mr. Arthur Coolidge of Medford, Miss 
Mary Marshall of Salem, Mr. Dudley Marshall of 
Cambridge, a nephew and only surviving member 
of the Blanehard family, and Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson. 

The floral tributes were many and impressive. The 
services on both occasions were conducted by Rev. 
James W. Vallentyne, to whom she was always a 
devoted friend. The ashes were interred in the 
family lot at Portland. 
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Crackling 


The minister met Tom, the village 
ne’er-do-well, and, much to the latter’s 
surprise, shook him heartily by the hand. 

“T’m so glad you have turned over a new 
leaf, Thomas,” said the good man. “I 
was delighted to see you at the prayer- 
meeting last night.” 

“Oh,” said Tom after a moment of 
doubt. ‘‘So that’s where I was.’’—Arca- 
num Bulletin. 

Cavalry sergeant, to recruit marching 
too close behind charger: ‘How often 
have I told you not to walk too near his 
hoofs? One of these days you’!l get kicked 
on the head, and then I shall have a lame 
horse on my hands.’’—Morning Post. 

* * 

Quiggle: “Do you ever pause and reflect 
on the opportunities you have missed?” 

Wiggle: “No. It would be just my luck 
to miss some more while I was reflecting.” 
—Portland Morning Oregonian. 

* * 

Boss (to office-boy, who is half an hour 
late): ‘“You should have been in hete at 
eight o’clock.” 

Office-Boy: “‘Why, what happened?”— 


Mission Study Book --- 1935 


MARGARET ROSS MILLER 


South America with its Ten Republics is 
treated in this new volume. From her years 
of residence in the three Americas, North, Cen- 
tral and South, and her months of careful study 
in preparation for this book, Mrs. Miller has 
given us a charmingly readable but thought 
compelling volume. A colored map is bound 
in each book. 


This book has 208 pages, 13 full page illus- 
trations. Price 50 cents paper covers, $1.00 
cloth covers. 


WOMEN UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


Pearson’s Weekly (London). 
* * 


“Why does a woman say she’s been 
shopping when she hasn’t bought a thing?” 
“Why does a man say he’s been fishing 
when he hasn’t caught anything?”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


How to Use 
Women Under the Southern Cross 


A booklet containing program suggestions, 
study outlines, dramatizations, etc., for societies 
of women and young women. Price, 15 cents 
postpaid. 


Millionaires will be rushed to the front 
in another war, if some Congressmen have 
their way. What an opening for an old- 
line sergeant with a pair of dice!—Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 

* * 

In a manner of speaking, the earth has 
already been inherited by the meek—the 
meek taxpayer who is carrying it around 
on his shoulders.—Mobile Press-Register. 


* * 
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A year ago we thought we had recog- 
nized Russia. Now all we can say is that 
it must have been two other fellows.— 


Rochester Democract and Chronicle. 
% * 


Willie Weems: “‘Honey, don’t you think Po ek os wu SE ee Se ee : 
you could manage to live on $25 a week?”’ 
Dora Schultz: ‘‘Get the license. I’ll try i HE ( HRIS i LAN LEAD] ‘iR 


it a week.”’—Florida Times- Union. 
THE UNIVERSALIST WEEKLY 


* * 
Tough Guy: ‘For two cents I’d knock 
your block off.” 


Wise Guy: “Get away from me, you 


dirty professional.” —Wampus. 
* * 


In the 117th year of its history. 
Going still to families that it went to in 1819. 
Maki : 
“T suppose your home-town is one of Se new friends et day. 
those places where everyone goes down to 
meet the train.” 
“What train?” —Juggler. 
* * 
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Louisiana has been owned by the In- 
dians, Spain, France, the United States 
and Huey.—Los Angeles Times. 
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